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HUME. 

PART L 

HUME'S LIFE. 



CHAPTEK I. 



lARLT LIFE : 



I POLITICAL WTtlTnCGB, 



Davit Humb was born in EdiDburgh on the 26th of April 
(0,S.), l7ll. Hia pareuta were then residing in the parish 
of the Tron Church, apparently on a visit to the Scottish 
capital, as the small estate which his father, Joseph Hume, 
or Home, inherited, lay in Berwickshire, on the banks of 
the Whitadder, or Whitewater, a tew milea from the bor- 
der, and within sight of English gronnd. The paternal 
mansion was little more than a very modest farmhouse,' 
and the property derived its name of Ninewella from a 

' A picture of the house, takcu from Di'ummond'a Bialary of No- 
ble British Familial, \a to be Been in Cbambers's Book of Dayt {April 
26tb) ; and if, as DnUDinond aaya, " It is a favourable specioieD of 
the beat Scotch Ulrda' houses," all that can be said la that the worst 
Scotch lairds miut have beea poorlj lodged indeed. 
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considerable sprmg, which breaks oat on the slope in 
front of the house, and falls into the Wbitadder. 

Both mutlier and father came of good Scottbh families 
— the pateraal lino running back to Lord Home of Doug- 
las, wlio went over to France with the Douglas during the 
French wars of Henry V. and VL,and waa killed at the 
battle of Verneuii Joseph Hume died wheu David was 
an infant, leaving himself and two elder children, a broth- 
er and a sister, to the care of tlicir mother, who is de- 
scribed by David Hnme in My Own Life as " a woman 
of singular merit, who, though young and handsome, de- 
voted herself entirely to the rearing and education of her 
children." Mr. Burton says : " Her portrait, which I have 
seen, represents a thin but pleasing countenance, expres- 
sive of great intellectual acuteness ;" and as Hume told 
Dr. Black that she bad " precisely the same constitution 
with himself" and died of the disorder which proved 
fatal to him, it is probable that the quaUtie» inherited 
from his mother had much to do with the future philos- 
opher's eminence. It is carious, however, that her esti- 
mate of her son in her only recorded, and perhaps slightly 
apocryphal utterance, is of a somewhat unexpected chnr- 
acter. " Our Davie's a fine, good-natured crater, bnt un- 
common wake-minded." The first part of the judgment 
was indeed verified by "Davie's" whole life; but one 
might seek in vain for signs of what is commonly un- 
derstood as "weakness of mind" in a man who not only 
showed himself to be an intellectual athlete, but who had 
an eminent share of practical wisdom and tenacity of 
purpose. One would like to know, however, when it was 
that Mrs. Hume committed herself to this not too fiattei- 
ing judgment of her younger son. For as Hume reached 
the mature ^e of four-and-thirty before he obtained any 
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employment of sufEcicnt importance to convert the mea- 
gre pittance of a middtiug laird'a younger brother into a 
decetit uaiuteoatice, it is not improbable that a shrewd 
Scot's wife may have thought his devotion to philosophy 
and poverty to be due to mere infirmity of purpose. Bnt 
she lived till I "49, long enough to see more than the 
dawn of her son's literary fame and official importance, 
and probably changed her mind about " Davie's " force of 
character. 

David Hume appears to have owed little to schools 
or universities. There is BOfne evidence that Le entered 
the Greek class in the University of Edinburgh in 1723 
— when he was a boy of twelve years of ^e — but it is 
aot known how long his studies were continued, and he 
did not graduate. In 1T27, at any rate, he was living at 
Ninewelb, aad already posses^d by that love of learning 
Mid thirst for literary fame, which, as My Own Life tells 
ua, was the ruling paasion of his life and the chief soorce 
of his enjoyments. A letter of this date, addressed to 
his friend Michael Ramsay, is certainly a most singular 
production for a boy of sisteen. After sundry (jnotations 
from Virgil, the letter proceeds : — 

"The perfectly wise man that outbraves fortune, ia much 
greater than the busbauiimnn who slips hy her ; and, indeed, 
this pastoral and satumiau happiness I have in a great meB»> 
mv come at juat now. I live like a king, pretty much by 
myself, neither full of nction nor perturbation — mo 
This state, however, I can foresee, is not to be relied on. My 
peace of mind is not sufficiently confirmed by philosophy to 
withstand the blows of fortune. This greatness and eleva- 
tion of soul is to be found only in study and coatempli 
tioa. This alone can teach us to look down on. human si 
indents, You must allow [me] to talk thus like a pb'loao- 
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phor : "las a subject I think muoli on, and could talk all day 
long of." 



If Dftvid talked Id this strain to his mother, her ton^e 
probably gave utterance to " Bless the bairn !" and, in 
her private soul, the epithet "wake-minded" may then 
have recorded itself. But, though few lonely, thought- 
ful, studious boys of sixteen give vent to their thoughts 
in such stately periods, it is probable that the brooding 
over an ideal b commoner at this age than fathers and 
mothers, busy with the cares of practical life, are apt to 

About a year later, Hume's family tried to launch him ■ 
into the profession of the law ; but, as he tells ns, " while 
thev fancied I was poring upon Voet and Vinnius, Cicero 
and Virgil were the authors which I was secretly deyour- 
ing," and the attempt aeenis to have come to an abrupt 
termination. Nevertheless, as a very competent author- 
ity' wisely remarks : — 

"There appear to have been in Hume all the elements of 
which a good lawyer is made ; clearness of judgment, power 
of rapidly acquiring knowledge, untiring industry, and dia- 
lectic skill: and if his mind had not been preoccupied, he 
might have fallen into the gulf in which many of the world's 
greatest geniuses lie buried — professional eminence; and 
might have left behind him a reputation limited to the tra- 
ditional recollections of the Parliamentrhouse, or associated 
with important decisions. He was through life an able, 
clear-headed man of business, and I have seen several legal 



' Mr. Join Hill Burton, in bis valuable Life of Hume, on which, I 
need hardly aay, I have drawn treelj fot the materials of ihe present 
bic^npbiol sketch. 
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dociunents, written in Lib own hand nnd evidently drawn bj 
himself Tbey stand the lest of general profeaaional obaer- 
y&tion; and their writer, by preparing documents of facta 
of such a character on his own responsibility, showed that 
he had considerable confidence in his ability to adhere to 
the forms adequate for the occasion. He talked of it as ' an 
ancient prejudice industriously propagated by the dunces 
in all countries, that a man of gmiua m w\fit for basmtti^ 
and he showed, in hia general conduct through life, that be 
did not choose to come voluntarily under this proscription." 

Six years longer Hume remained at N'inewclls before he 
made another attempt to embark in a practical career — 
this time commerce — and with a like result. For a few 
months' trial proved that kind of life, also, to be hopeless- 
ly against the grain. 

It was while in London, on his way to Bristol, where 
he proposed to commen<c his mercantile life, that Hume 
addressed to some eminent London physician (probably, 
as Mr. Burton suggests, Dr. George Cheyne) a remarkable 
letter. Whether it was ever sent seems doubtful ; but it 
shows that philosophers as well as poets have their Wer- 
terian crises, and it presents an iuterestiiig parallel to John 
Stuart Mill's record of the corresponding period of his 
yonth. The letter is too long to be given in fiiU, but a 
few quotations may suffice to indicate its importance to 
those who desire to comprehend the roan. 

"You must know then that from my earliest infancy I 
found always a strong inclination to books and letters. As 
OUT college education in Scotland, extending little further 
than the languages, ends commonly when we are about foup- 
teeu or fifteen years of age, I was after that leil to my own 
choice in my reading, and found it incline me almost equal- 
ly to books of reasoning and philosophy, and to poetry and 
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the pplite authors. Every oae who is acquainted either witk 
the phtloBophero or critics, knows that there ia nothiag yet 
established in either of these two sciences, and that th^ 
contain little more than endleis liisputes, even in the most 
fundamental articles. Upon examinatiou of these. I found a 
certain boldness of temper growing on me, which was not 
inclined to submit to any authority in tliese eubjecta, but led 
me to seek out some new medium, by which trutU might btt 
established. AStei much study and reflection on this, at last, 
when I was about eighteen yeurs of age, tbero seemed to be 
opened up to me a new scene of thought, which tranaport- 
ed me beyond measure, and made me, with an ardour natu- 
ral to young men, throw up every other pleasure or businesa 
to apply entirely to it. The law, which was the business I 
designed to follow, appeared nauseous to me. and I could 
think of no other way of pushing my fortune in the world 
but that of a scholar and philosopher. I was iuflnitely happy 
in this course of life for some months ; till at last, about the 
beginning of September, 1739, all my ardour seemed in s 
moment to be extinguished, and I could no longer raise my 
mind to that pitch which formerly gave me such esceasiva 
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This " decline of soul " Hume attributes, in part, to his 
being smitten with the beautiful representations of virtue 
in the works of Cieero, Seneca, and Plutarch, and being 
thereby led to discipline his temper and his will along 
with his reason and understanding, 

" I was continually fortifying myself with reflections 
against death, and poverty, and shame, and pain, and all the 
other calamities of life." 

And he adds, very characteristically : — 

" These, no doubt, are esceeding useful when joined with 
^o active life, because the occasion being presented along 
with the reflection, works it into the soul, and makes ii take 
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a deep impression ; but, in solitude, they serve to little other 
purpose than to waste the spirits, the force of the mind meet- 
ing no resistance, but wasting itself ia the air, like our arm 
when it misaes ite aim." 

Along with all tJiia mental perturbation, symptoms of 
scurvy, a disease now almost unknowo among landsmen, 
but which, in the days of winter, salt meat, before root 
crops flourished in the Lotbiana, greatly plagued our fore- 
fathers, made their appearance. And, indeed, it may be 
suspected that physical conditions were, at first, at the bot- 
tom of the whole business ; for,iD 1731, a ravenous appe- 
tite set in, and in six weeks, from being tall, lean, and raw- 
boned, Hume says he became sturdy and robust, with a 
ruddy complexion and a cheerful countenance — eatbg, 
sleeping, and feeling well, except that the capacity for in- 
tense mental application seemed to be gone. Ho, there- 
fore, determined to seek out a more active life; and, 
though he could not and would not " quit his pretendons 
to learning bat with his last breath," he resolved "to lay 
them aside for some time, Id order the more eftectnally to 
resume them." 

The careers open to a poor Scottish gentleman in those 
days were very few ; and, as Hume's option lay between a 
travelling tutorship and a stool in a merchant's office, he 
chose the latter. 

"And having got recommendation to a considerable trad- 
er in Bristol, 1 am just now hastening thither, with a resolu- 
tion to forget myself, and everything that ia past, to engage 
myself, as far as is possible, in that course of life, and to toss 
about the world from one pole to the other, till I leave this 
distemper behind me."' 

' One cannot but be reminded of young Descartes' renunciation of 
■tud; for soldiering. 
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But it was all of no use — Nature would have her way 
— and ill the middle of 1736, David Hume, aged twenty- 
three, without a profession or any assured means of earn- 
ing a guinea; and having doubtless, by his apparent vac- 
illation, but real tenacity of purpose, once more earned tha 
title of " wake-miuded " at home ; betook himself to a for- 
eign country. 

" I went over to France, with a view of prosecnting my 
studies in b country retreat: and there I laid that plan of 
life which I have steadily and successfully pursued. I re- 
solved to make a very rigid frugality supply my deticient^ 
of fortune, to maintain unimpaired my iudependency, and to 
regard every object as contemptible except the improvement 
of my talents in literature.'" 

HuTue passed through Paris on his way to Rheima, 
where he resided for some time ; though the greater part 
of his three years' stay was spent at La Fl&che, in fre- 
quent intercourse with the Jesuits of the famous college 
in which Descartes was educated. Here he composed 
his first wort, the Treatise of Human N'alure ; though it 
would appear, from the following passage in the letter to 
Cheyne, that he had been accumulating materials to that 
end for some years before he left Scotland. 

"I found that the moral philosophy transmitted to ub by 
antiquity laboured under the same inconvenience that haa 
been found in their natural philosophy, of being entirely hy- 
pothetical, and depending more upon invention than experi- 
ence: every one consulted his fancy in erecting schemes of 
virtue and happiness, without regarding liuman nature, upon 
which every moral conclusion must depend." 
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This is the key-note of tlie Treatise; of wliich Hume 
himself says apologetically, in one of Lis letters, that it 
vas pknDed before ho was twenty-one and composed be- 
fore he had reached the age of twenty-five,' 

"Under these circumstances, it is probably the most re- 
markable philosophical work, both intrinsically and in its 
effects upon the course of thonght, that bos ever been 
written, Berkeley, indeed, published the Eamy Toteards 
a JVeJO Theory of Vision, the Treatise Ccmeerninff the Prin- 
ciples of Humaa Knowledge, and the Three I>ialogues,h^ 
tween the ages of twenty-four and twenty-eight; and thus 
comes very near to Hume, both in precocity and in infla- 
ence; but his investigations are more limited in their 
scope than those of bis Scottish contemporary. 

The first and second volumes of the Treatise, contain- 
ing Book I., " Of the Understanding," and Book II,, " Of 
the Passions," were published in January, 1V39,' The 
publisher gave fifty pounds for the copyright ; which is 
probably more than an unknown writer of twenty-seven 
years of age would get for a similar work at the present 
time. But, in other respects, its success fell far short of 
Hume's expectations. In a letter dated the 1st of June, 
1Y39, he writes : — 



' Letter to Gilbert Elliot of Miuto, 17B1. "So vast an undertak- 
ing, planned before I was one-and-twent}', and composed before twen- 
ty-five, must nccesaarily be very defective, I have repented my baste 
a hundred and a hundred times." 

' So aaya Mr. Burton, and that ho is right ie proved bj a tetter of 
Hume's, dated February 13, 1739, in which he writes, '"Tia now a 
fortnight sinoe my book was pubUshed." But it is a curious IUds- 
tration of the vnluo of tcstimoDy, that Hume, in My Omt lAfe, atateB : 
"In the end of 1738 I pubhehed my Treatise, and immediately went 
down to my mother and my brother." 
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"1 am not much In tlie Liunour of such compoaitiona a 
present, baling received cews from London of the h 
of my PftifcsopAy, which is but indifferent, if I may judge l^ 
the sale of the book, and if I may believe my bookseller." 

This, however, indicates a very different reception fro 
tliat which Hume, looking through tho inverted teles 
of old age, ascribes to the Treatise in Jfy Own Zife. 

" Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than e 
Treatise of Sumnn Kattire. It fell deadbom from the prtmW 
without reaching such a diatinction as even to excite a mm 
mor among the zealots." 

As a matter of fact, it was fully, and, on the whole, n 
apectfully and appreciatively, reviewed in the Sktory q 
the Works of the Learned for November, 1739.' Wh»i 
ever the reriewet may have been, he was a man of d 
cemmcnt, for be says tbat the work bears " incontestaU 
marks of a great capacity, of a soaring genius, but yon 
and not yet thoroughly practised ;" and he adds, that n 
shall probably have reason to consider " this, compE 
with the later productions, in the same light as we viawB 
the juvenile works of a Milton, or the first i 
a Raphael or other celebrated painter." In a letter to ' 
Hntcheson, Hume merely speaks of this article as " some- 
what abusive ;" so that his vanity, heing young and cal- 
low, seems to have been correspondingly wide-mouthed 
and hard to satiate. 

It must be confessed that, on this occasion, no leas than 
on that of his other publications, Hnme exhibits no small 
share of the craving after mere notoriety and vulgar sqc- 
cess, as distinct from the pardonable, if not honourable^ 
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ambition for Bolid and enduring fame, wliich would have 

barmonised better witb his philosophy. Indeed, it ap- 
pears to be by no means improbable that thia peculiarity 
of Hume's moral constitution was the cause of bis gnd- 
oolly forsakdog pbiloaophiual studies, after the poblication 
of the third part (On Morah) of the Treatise, in 1740, 
and turning to those political and historical topics which 
were hkely to yield, and did in fact yield, a mach better 
return of that sort of bucccbs which bis soul loved. The 
PhUosophieoi E»myi Ccmeenutiff the Hwnaa Understand- 
ing, which afterwards became the Inquiry, is not much 
more than an abridgment and recast, for popular use, of 
parts of the Treatise, with the addition of the essays on 
Miracles and ou Necessity. In style, it exhibits a great 
improvement on the Treatise; but the substance, if not 
deteriorated, is certainly not improved. Uume does not 
really bring his mature powers to bear upon hia early 
speculations, in the later wort. The crude fruits have not 
been ripened, but they have been ruthlcRsly pruned away, 
along with the branches which bore them. The resnlt is 
a pretty shrub enough ; but not the tree of knowledge, 
with its roots firmly fixed in fact, its brnnohes perennially 
budding forth into new truths, which Hume might have 
reared. Perhaps, after all, worthy Mrs. Hume was, in the 
highest sense, right. Davie was "wate-mtnded," not to 
see that the world of philosophy was bis to overnin and 
Bubdue, if he would but persevere in the work be had be- 
gun. But no — he must needs turn aside for " success " : 
and veriiy he had his reward; but not the crown he might 
have won. 

In 1740, Hume seems to have made an acquaintance 
which rapidly ripened into a life-long friendship. Adam 
Smith was at that time a boy student of seventeen at the 
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TTniveraity of Glasgow ; and Hume sends a copy of t 
Treatise to " Mr. Smith," apparently on the recommendi 
tion of the wtll-known Hutcbosou, Professor of 1 
Philosophy in the university. It ia a remarkable i 
dence of Adum Smith's early intellectual developmenl 
that a youth of hia age should be thought worthy of bi 
a present. 

In 1741 Hnme published anonymously, at Edinburgly 
the first volume of Eamys Moral and Political, which wU 
followed in 1743 by the second volume. 

These pieces are written in an admirable style, 
though arranged withont apparent method, a system ( 
political philosophy may be gathered from their contentfcj 
Thus the third essay, That Politics may be reduced to t 
Science, defends that thesis, and dwells on the importanc 
of forms of government. 

" So great is the force of laws and of particular forma t^M 
government, and so little dependence have they on the hu-T 
mours and tempers of men, that consequences almost as gen-fl 
eral and certain ma; sometimes be deduced from them as J 
any which the mathematical sciences afford us." — (IH. IB.) I 
(Sm p. 45.) 

Home proceeds to exemplify the evils which inevitably.! 
fiow from universal suffrage, from aristocratic privilege, 1 
and from elective monarchy, by historical examples 
concludes : — 

"That an hereditary prince, a nobility without vassals, 1 
and a people voting by their representatives, form the boat I 
monarchy, ariatocracy, and democracy." — (HI. 18.) 

If we reflect that the following passage of the si 
Bay was written nearly a century and a half ago, it would 4 
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seem tliat nhutevtir other cLanges maj have taken place, 
political warfare remains in gtalu quo : — 

" Those who either attack or defend a minister in Buch a 
government aa ours, where the utmost liberty is allowed, al- 
ways carry matters to an extreme, and exaggerate his merit 
or demerit with regard to the public. His enemies are sure 
to charge him with the greatest enormities, both in domes- 
tic and foreign management; and there is no meanness or 
crime of which, in their judgmeut, bo is not capahie. Un- 
necessary wars, EcandaloQB treaties, profusion of public treas- 
ure, oppressive tascs, every kind of maladministration is as- 
cribed to him. To aggravate the charge, his pernicious con- 
duct, it is said, will extend its baneful influence even to pos- 
terity, by undermining the best constitution in the world, 
and disordering that wise system of laws, institutions, and 
customs, by which our ancestors, during so many centuries, 
have been so happily governed. He is not only a wicked 
minister in himself, but has removed every security provided 
gainst wicked ministers for the fixture. 

"On the other hand, the partisans of the minister make 
his panegyric rise as high as the accusation against him, and 
celebrate his wise, steady, and moderate conduct in every 
part of his administration. The honour and interest of the 
nation supported abroad, public credit maintained at home, 
pereecutiou restrained, faction subdued t the merit of all 
these blessings is ascribed solely to the minister. At the 
same time, he crowns all his other merita by a religious care 
of the best government in the world, which he has preserved 
in all its parts, and has transmitted entire, to be the happi- 
ness and security of tlie latest posterity." — (UL 26.) 

Hume sagely remarks that the panegyric and the accu- 
sation cannot both bo tmc ; and, that what truth there 
may be in either, rather tends to show that our much- 
vaanted constitntion does not fulfil its chief object, which 
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if it does not — 

" we arc rather beholden to any minister who undenninea i 
it and affords us the opportunitf of erecting a better in ita I 
place. "--<I1L 28.) 

Tiie fifth Eusay discusses the Origia of Government: — i 

"Man, bom in a family, is compelled to maintain sociefy 1 
from QeccBBity, from natural inclination, and from habit I 
The same creature, in his farther progress, is engaged to e 
tablish political society, in order to administer justice, with.- I 
out which there can tw no peace among tbem, nor safety, nor J 
mutual intercourse. We are therefore to look upon all tiw. 1 
vast apparatus of our government as having ultimately n 
other object or purpose but the distribution of justice, or, in. I 
other words, tlie support of the twelve judges. Kings and 1 
parliaments, fleets and amiies, officers of the court and ler- I 
enue, smbaBsndorB, ministers and privy councillors, are aU f 
subordinate in the end to this part of administration. S)ven 1 
the clergy, as their duty leads them to inculcate morality, f 
may justly be thought, so far as regards this world, to hava 
no other useful object of their institution," — (IlL 37.) 

The police theory of government baa never been stated I 
more tersely; and, if there were only one state ii 
world ; and if we could be certain by intuition, or by the 
aid of revelation, that it is wrong for society, as a corpo- 
rate body, to do anything for the improvement of its mem- ' 
bers, and tbereby indirectly support the twelve judges, do 
objection could be raised to it. 

Unfortunately the eiristence of rival or inimical nations 
fumishes " kings and parliaments, fleets and armies," with 
a good deal of occnpation beyond the support of the 
twelve judges ; and, though tbe proposition that the State 
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has no business to meddle with aaything but the admin* 

islration of justice, seems sometimes to be regarded as so 
axiom, it can hardly be said to be intuitively certain, in- 
asmnch as a great many people absolutely repudiate it; 
while, as yet, the attempt to give it the authority of a rev- 
elation has not been made- 

Ab Hume aaya with profound troth io tho fourth essay, 
On Ike First Principles of Govemmenl : — 

" As force is always on the aide of tho governed, the gov- 
B have nothing to support them but opinion. It ia, 
n opinion only that government is founded; and 
this maxim extends to the most despotic and most military 
goTermnents, as well aa to the most Iree and the most popu- 
lar."— (OI. 31.) 

Bnt if the whole fabric of social oi^niaation rests on 
opinion, it may surely be fairly argued that, in the inter- 
eats of self- preservation, if for no better reason, society 
has a right to sec that the means of forming just opinions 
are placed within the reach of every one of its membera ; 
and, therefore, that due provision for education, at any 
rate, is a right and, indeed, a duty, of the state. 

The three opinions upon which all government, or tlie 
authority of the few over the many, is founded, says 
Home, are public interest, right to power, and right to 
property. No government can permanently exist unless 
the majority of the citizens, who are the ultimate deposi- 
tary of Force, are convinced that it serves the general in- 
terest, tliat it has lawful authority, and that it respects in- 
dividual rights : — 

"A government may endure for several ages, though the 
balance of power and the balance of property do not coin- 
cide. . . . Bat where the original constitution allows anj 
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share of power, though small, to an order of men who poa- 
sess a large share of property, it ia easy for them graduallj 
to stretch their anthority, and bring tlie balance of power to 
coineifJe with that of property. This has been the case with 
the House of Commons in England." — (III. 34.) 

Hume tben poiota out that, in his time, the anthority of 
the Commons was by no menna equivalent to tlio proper- 
ty aad power it represented, and proceeds : — 



^ 



" Were the members obliged to receive instructions trom 
their constituents, like the Dutch deputies, this would e 
tirely alter the case ; and if such iuunense power and riches 
na those of all the Commons of Great Britain were brought 
into the scale, it ia not enay to conceive that the cro 
could either influence that multitude of people, or withstand 
that balance of property. It is true, tlie crown has great in- 
fluence over the collective body in the elections of members | 
but were this influence, which at present is only exerted, 
once in seven years, to he employed in bringing over 
people to every vote, it would soon be wasted, and no sfaill, 
popularity, or revenue could support it. I must, therefors, 
be of opinion that an alteration in this particular would in- 
troduce B. total alteration in our govcrnuient, would soon 
reduce it to a pure republic; and, perhaps, to a repnbtic of 
DO inconvenient form." — (in. 85.) 

Viewed by the light of subsequent eveata, this U sure- 
ly a very remarkable example of political sagacity. The 
members of the House of Commons are not yet delegates; 
bat, with the widening of the suffrage and the rapidly 
increasing tendency to drill and organise the electorate, 
and to exact definite pledges from candidates, they are 
rapidly becoming, if not delegates, at least attorneys for 
committees of electors. The aame causes are constantly, 
tending to exclude men, who combine a keen sense of self 
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respect with. large intellectual capacity, from a poation in 
which the one b as constantly offended as the other is 
neutralised. Notwithstanding the attempt of George tho 
Third to resuscitate the royal authority, Uumc's foresight 
has been so completely justified that no one now dreams 
of the crown exerting the slightest infiucnce upon elec- 
tions. 

In the seventh essay, Hume raises a very interesting 
discussion as to the probable ultimate result of the forcea 
which were at work in the British Coastitntion in the 
first part of the eighteenth century : — 

"There has been a sudden and seosibte cbange in the 
opinions of men, within these last fifty years, by the prog- 
ress of learning and of liberty. Most people in this island 
have divested themselves of all superstitious reverence to 
names and authority ; the clergy have much loat their 
credit ; their pretensions and doctrlnea have been much 
ridiculed; anil even religion can scarcely support itaelf in 
the world. The mere name othing commands little reapect; 
and to talk of a king as God's vicegerent on earth, or to 
give him any of those magnificent titles which formerly 
dazzled mankind, would but excite laughter in every one." 
— {m. 54.) 

In fact, at the present day, the danger to monarchy in 
Britain would appear to lie, not in increasing love for 
equality, for which, except as regards the law, Knglish- 
men have never cared, but rather entertain an aversion ; 
nor in any abstract democratic theories, upon which the 
mass of Englishmen pour the contempt with which they 
view theories in general ; but in the constantly increaft- 
ing tendency of monarchy to become slightly absurd, 
from the ever-widening discrepancy between modem po- 
litical ideas and the theory of kingshjp. As Hume ob- 
27 
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serves, even in his time, people hod left ofl making be 
that a king naa a different apeeifs of man from i 
men ; and, since his day, more and. mcire such ma]i 
]ie?es have become impossible; uatil the malDtenance c 
Idngahip in coming generations seems likely to depend 
entirely upon whether it is the general opinion that it 
hereditary president of our virtual republic \ 
general interest better than an elective one or not The | 
tendency of public feeling in this direction is patent, b' 
it does not follow that a republic is to be the final sta^ 1 
of oar government. In fact, Hume thinks not: — 

" It ia well known that every goTemment must c( 
a period, and tliat death ia uaavoidafale to the political, as . 
well as to the animal body. But, as one kind of death may 1 
be preferable to another, it may be inquired, whether it be 
more desirable for the Britisb constitution to terminate in i 
a popular government, or in an absolute monarchy t Her^a 
I would frankly declare, that though liberty be preferabbfl 
to slavery, in almost every case ; yet I should rather wish to- 1 
see an absolute monarch than a republic in this island. For ^ 
let us consider what kind of republic w 
expect. The question is not concerning any fine imaginary 
republic of which a man forms a plan in his closet. Thera ' 
ia DO doubt but a popular government may be imagined 
more perfect than an absolute monarchy, or even than o 
present conatitution. But what reason have we to erpett 
that any such government will ever be established ia Oreat 
Britain, upon the dissolution of our monarchy f If any 
single person acquire power enough to take a 
to pieces, and put it up anew, he is really an 
arch ; and we have already had an instance of this kin^ 1 
sufficient to convince vts that such a person will never resign 
his power, or establish any fi-ee government. Matters, therw- ' 
fore, must be trusted to their natoraJ progress and (^r»- ' 
tion; and the House of Commons, according to its present 
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le jealous of monarchy, 
t from that quurter, 
■e jealous of popiiUr goveni- 
)re terrible. This may teach 
our political c 



constitutioci, must \ra the oaty IcgUlature in such it popnlat 
govemmenL The incoDveniences attuadiug such a. aituar 
tion of Aflkirs present themselves by thouaands. If the 
HouBe of CommoDS, iu such a caae, ever dissolve itself, wbich 
is not to be expected, wg may look for a civil war every 
election. If it continue itaeif, we aball suffer all tlie tyraotty 
of a faction subdivided iuto new factions. And, as such 
a violent government cannot long subsiHt, we shall at last, 
nfler many convulsions anil civil wars, find repose in abso- 
lute monarchy, which it would have been happier for us ti 
have established peaceably from the beginning. Absolute 
monarchy, therefore, is the easiest deatli, the true Eutluautna 
of the British constitution. 

" Tlius if wo have more ri 
because the danger is moi 
we have also reason to be 
ment, because that danger ii 
us a lesson of moderation in 
--(IIL 55.) 

One may Hdmire the sagacity of tbcse sjieculations, a 
the force and clearness with which they are expressed, 
without altogether agreeing with tliem. That an analogy 
between the socio] and bodily organism exists, and is, in 
many respects, clear and fol! of instructive snggestion, ia 
nndeniable. Yet a stat«< answers, not to an individnal, 
but to a generic type ; and there is no reason, in the nat- 
ure of things, why any generic type should die out. The 
type of the pearly Naatilm, highly organised as it ia, has 
persisted with but little change from the Silurian epoch 
till now ; and, so long as terrestrial conditions i 
approximately similar to what they are at present, there 
is no more reason why it shonld cease to exist in the next, 
than in the past, hundred million years or ao. The tme 
ground for doubting the possibility of the eatahlishnaeat 
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of absolute DioDarcby in Britain is, that opinion Bcema 
to liave passed tbruugh, and left far behind, the stage at 
which such a change would be possible ; nud the trne 
reason for doubting the pemiaaency of a republic, if it is 
ever established, lies in the fact, that a republic requires 
for its maintenance a for higher standard of morality and 
of intelligence in the members of the state than any oihat 
form of governraeut, Samuel gave the Israelites a king 
becanse they were not righteous enough to do without 
one, with a pretty plain warning of what they were to 
expect from the gift. And, up to this time, the progress 
of such republics as have been established iu the world 
has not been such as to lead to any confideni, expectation 
that their fouudution is laid on a sufBcieutly secure sab- 
soil of public spirit, morality, and intelligence. On the 
contrary, they exhibit examples of personal corruption and 
of political proSigacy as Una as any hotbed of despotism 
has ever produced ; while they fail in the primary duty 
of the administration of justice, as none but an effete des- 
potism has ever failed. 

Hume has been accused of departing, in his old age, 
from the liberal principles of his youth ; and, no doubt, he 
was careful, in the later editions of the Esiays, to expunge 
everything that savonred of democratic tendencies. But 
the passage just quoted shows that this was no recantsr 
tion, but simply a confirmation, by his experience of 
of the most debased periods of English history, of those 
evil tendencies attendant on popular government, of which, 
from the first, he was fully aware. 

In the ninth essay, On the Parties of Oreat Britain, 
there occurs n passage which, while it affords evidence of 
the marvellous change which has taken place in the socia] 
condition of Scotland since 1741, contains an asserti"! 
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Bpecting tlie state of llie Jacobite party at that time, wliicli 
at firat eeems surprisiug: — 

"As violent things have not conuuonlj so long a. duration 
as moderate, we actuuUj fmd that the Jacobite part; is al- 
most entire!; viitiisfacd irum among us, and that the distinc- 
tion of Court and Country, which is but ci'eeping in at Lon- 
don, ia the only one that is ever mentioned in thia kingdom. 
Beside the violence and openness of the Jacobite party, an- 
other reason has perhaps contributed to produce so auddea 
and so visilile an alteration io this part of Britain. There 
are only two ranks of men among us ; gentlemen who have 
some fortune and education, and the raeaneat slaving poor ; 
without any considerable number of that middling rank of 
men trhich abound more in England, both in cities and in 
the country, than in any other part of the world. The slav- 
ing poor are incapable of any principles; gentlemen may be 
converted to true principles by time and experience. The 
middling rank of men have curioaity and knowledge ei 
to form principles, but not enough to form true ones, or cor- 
rect any prejudices that they may have imbibed. And it Is 
among the middling rank of people that Tory principles do 
at present prevail most in England." — (III. 80, note.) 

Considering that the Jncohite rebellion of 1V45 brolce 
out only four years after this essay was published, the as- 
sertion that the Jacobite party had " almost entirely van- 
L islied in 1741" sounds strange enough; and the paaaago 

H which contains it in omitted in the third edition of the ^s- 

H »ays, published in 1'748. Nevertheless, Hume was proba- 

H bly right, as the outbreak of '45 was little better than a 

H Highland raid, and the Pretender obtained no important 

H following in the Lowlands. 

H No less curious, in comparison with what would be said 

I nowadays, is Hume's remark in the Essay on the Rise '■:" 

H the Arts and Sciences that — 
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"The Engliai are become Bensible of the scandalona & 

centiousness of their stage from the example of the Frencb 
decency and morals.'' — {III. 135.) 

Aad it ia perliaps as Rurprising to be told, by a man of 
Hume's literury power, that the first polite prose ia the 
English language was written by Snift. Locke and Tem- 
ple (with whom Sprat ia astonndingly conjoined) " knew 
too little of the rules of art to be esteemed elegant wiifr. 
ers," and the prose of Bacon, Harrinfiton, and Milton is ' 
"altogether stiff and pedantic," Hobbca, who, whether 
he should be called a " polite " writer or not, is a master of 
vigorous English ; Clarendon, Addison, and Steele (the \aei 
two, surely, were "polite" writers, ia all conscience) »re 
not mentioned. 

On the subject of National Character, about which 
more nonsense, and often very mi^hlevons nonsense, haa 
been and is talked than npon any other topic, Hume's 
observations are full of sense and shrewdness. He dis- 
tinguishes between the moral and the physical causes of 
national character, enumerating under the former — 

"The nature of the gorcmment, the revolutiona of public 
affairs, the plenty or penury in which people live, the situar 
tion of the nation with regard to its neighbours, and such 
like circumstiinceB," — (IIL 235.) 
and under the latter; — 

"Those qualities of the air and climate, which are sup- 
posed to work insensibly on the temper, by altering the tone 
and habit of the body, and giving a particular complexioii, 
which, though reflesioM and reason may aoraetiraea overcome 
it, will yet prevail among the genernlity of mankind, and 
have an influence on their manners."— {III. 235.) 

While admitting and e>:emplifyiiig the gi'eat influenca 
of moral causes, Hume remarks — 
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inclined to doubt altogether 
do I think that 
B to the air, food, 



" As to physicBl causes, I 
of their operatitui in this particular, 
men owe anything of their temper or geni 
or climate."— (HX 237.) 

Hume certMnly would not have accepted the " rice the- 
ory" in explanation of the social state of the Hindooa; 
and, it nay be safely assumed, that he woald not have 
had recourse to the circumambieiice of the " melancholy 
main" to account ,for the troublous history of Ireland. 
He supports his views by a variety of strong arguments, 
among which, at the present conjuncture, it is worth noting 
that the following occurs — 

" Where any aecideat, us b difference in langnage or relig- 
ion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the same conntry, from 
mixing with one another, they will preaerve during seveml 
centuries a distinct and even opposite set of manners. The 
integrity, gravity, and bravery of the Turks form an exact 
contrast to tbe deceit, levity, and cowardice of the modem 
Greeks."— an. 233,) 

Tbe question of the influence of race, which plays so 
great a part in modem political speculations, was hardly 
broached in Hume's time, but he had an inkling of its im- 
portance : — 

" I am apt to suapect the Negroes to be natumlly inferior 
to the Whites. There scarcely ever was a civilised nation 
of that complexion, nor even any individual, eminent either 
in action or speculfttion. . . . Such n uniform and constacj 
difference [between the negroes and the whites] could not 
happen in so many countries and ages, if nature had not 
made an original distinction between tliese breeds of men, 
... In Jamaica, indeed, they talk of one Negro as a man 
of parts and learning; but it is likely he is admired for 
slender accomplish menta, hie a parrot who speaks a few 
words plainly."— (in. 238.) 
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The Essays met with the succcm they descired. Hama j 
wrote to Henry Home in Juno, 1742 : — 

" The Etiaaja are all sold iu London, as I am informed ] 
b; two letters from Engliali gentlemen of m; acquaintance. 
There ia a demiinil for them ; and, as one of them tells n 
Innya, the great booliseller in Paul's Churclijard, wonders 
there is not a new edition, for he cannot find copiea for hia 
customers. I am also told tliHt Dr. Butler has ewcrywhero 
recommended them ; ao that 1 hope that they will have 



Hume had sent Butler a copy of the Treatise, and had 
called upon bim in Loudon, but he was out of town ; and 
being shortly afterwards made Bishop of Bristol, Hume 
seems to have thought that further advances on his part 
might not be well received. 

Greatly comforted by this measure of success, Hume re- 
mained at Ninewells, rubbing up his Greek, until 1T45; 
when, at the mature age of thii-ty-four, he made his entry 
into practical life, by becoming bear-leader to the Marqnis 
of Annandale, a young nobleman of feeble body and fee- 
bler mind. As might have been predicted, this venture 
was not more fortunate than liis previous ones; and, af- 
ter a year's endurance, diversified latterSy with pecuniary 
squabbles, in which Hume's tenacity about a somen 
smttll claim la remarkable, the engagement came to an 
eoi. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

LATKB TEABS: T 



In 1T44, Hume's friends had endeavoured to procure hia 
nomination to the Chair of "Ethics and pneumatic phi- 
losophy'" in the XTniversity of Edinburgh. About this 
matter he writes to his friend William Mure : — 

"The Bccuaation of heresy, deism, scepticism, atbeiam, 
&c., &c., &c.f WHS started against me ; but never took, being 
bore down by the contrary authority of all the good compa- 
ny in town." 

If the " good company in toivD " bore down the first 
three of these charges, it is to bo hoped, for the sake of 
their veracity, that they know their candidate chiefly aa 
the very good company that he always was ; and had paid 
SB little attention, as good company usually does, to so 
solid a work as the Treatise. Hume expresses a naive 
surprise, not unmixed with indignation, that Hutcheson 
and Leechinan,both clergymen and sincere, though liberal, 
professors of orthodoxy, should have expressed doubts aa 

' " PnGumntic piiiloaophj" must not be oonfoundod with the the- 
or; of elastic fluids; tbaugb. as Scottieh cbairg bave, before now, 
oombined natural with civil histor;, the mistake would be pardon. 
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to bis fitneH for becoming a professedlj Presbjteiua 
teacher of Pre&byteriaD yoath. The U>wd conncil, howev- 
er, would Dol have him, and filled op the place with a safe 
nobody. 

In May, 1740, a new prospect opened. General St. , 
CImt wag appointed to the command of an expedition to 
Canada, and be invited Unme, at a week's notice, to be 
his Hecrctary ; to which office thiit of judge-advocate waa 
afterwards added. 

Uume writes to a friend : " The office is very gented, 
10*. a day, perquisites, and no expense*;" and, to another, 
be spccnlatee on the chance of procnring a company in so 
American rc^ment. " Bat this I baild not on, nor is* 
deed am 1 very fond of it," he adds ; and this was forto- 
nate, for the expedition, after dawdling away the sammtf 
in port, was suddenly diverted to an attack on L'Orient, 
where it achieved a huge failnre and retnmed ignonuni- 
ouhly to England. 

A loiter to Henry Home, written wben this nnlncky ex- 
pedition nas recalled, shows that Hume had already &tn- 
onuly turned liia attention to history. Referring to an 
invitation to go over to Flanders with the Greneral, be 
Mys: 

" Ilad I any fortune which would gire me a prospect of 
leisure and opportunity to prosecute my hMforieal prtgtett, 
nothing could be more usctul to me, and I ehould pick up 
more literary knowledge in one campaign by being in the 
Gktneral's family, and being introdnced ireqaently to the 
Duke's, than most officers could do after many years' service. 
But to what can all this serve ? I am n philosopher, and so 
I suppose must continue." 

But this vaticination was shortly to prove erroneous. 
Home BecmR to have made a very favonrable impression on 
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Greneral 8t, Clair, as he did upon every one with whom ho 
came into personal contact; for, being charged with a mia- 
sion to the court of Turin, in 17-t8, the Genend insisted 
upon the appointment of Hume as his secretary. He fur- 
ther made him one of hid aides-de-camp ; so tliat the phi- 
losopher was obliged to encase his more than portly, and 
by no means elegant, figure in a military uniform. Lord 
Charlemont, who met him at Turin, says he was " dis- 
guiaed in scarlet,'' and that he wore his uniform " like a 
grocer of the train-bands." Uume, always ready for a 
joke at his own expense, tells of the considerate kindness 
with which, at a reception at Vienna, the EmpresB-dowa- 
ger released him and his friends from the necessity of 
walking backwards. " We esteemed ourselves very much 
obliged to her for this attention, especially my compan- 
ions, who were desperately afraid of my falling on them 
and crushing them." 

Notwithstanding the many attractions of this appoint- 
ment, Hume writes that he leSYcs home " with infinite re- 
gret, where I had treasured up stores of study and plaoB 
of thinking for many years;" and his only consolation is 
that the opportunity of becoming conversant with state 
affairs may be profitable : — 

"I shall have an opportnnitj ol ee rt 1 mp 

and if I can afterward be bo happy t att n I and 

other opportunities, this knowledg ray t t a 

count to me as a man of letters, wh hi f h Iw 
been the sole object of my ambiti I h I g had an n 
tention, in my riper years, of composing some history ; and 1 
question not but some greater experience in the operations 
of the field and the intrigues of tlio cabinet will be requi- 
Bite, in order to enable me to speak with jiiiigmr iit on these 
sat^eots." 

C 2* 



Hume returoed to London in 1749, and, during ) 
stay there, bis motLcr died, to his heartfelt sorrow. A 
carioQs story in connection with this event is told by Dr. 
Carlyle, who knew Hume well, and whose authority is per- 
fectly trust worth J. 

" Mr. Boyle hearing of it, soon after went f o Lis apartment, 
for they lodged in the same house, where he found hin 
the deepest affliction and in a flood of tears. After the usual 
topics and condolences Mr. Boyle said to him, 'My friend, 
you owe this uncommon grief to having thrown off the prin- 
ciples of religion ; for if you had not, you would have heea 
consoled with the firm belief that the good lady, who was 
not only the best of mothers, but the most pious of Cliristiana, 
■vaa completely happy in the realms of the just.' To wliicll 
David replied, ' Tbough 1 throw out my epeculations to 
entertiuD the learned and metaphysical world, yet in other 
things I do not think eo differently from the rest c 
world as you imagine.' " 

If Hume had told this story to Dr. Carlyle, the latter 
would have said so ; it must therefore have come from 
Mr. Boyle; and one would like to have the opportunity 
of cross-examining that gentleman as to Hume's exact 
words and their context, before implicitly accepting his 
version of the conversation, Mr. Boyle's experience of 
mankind must have been small, if he had not seen the 
(irniest of believers overwhelmed with grief by a like loss, 
and aa completely inconsolable, Hume may have thrown 
off Mr. Boyle's " principles of religion," but bo was none 
the less a very honest man, perfectly open and candid, and 
the last person to use ambiguous phraseology, among his 
friends ; unless, indeed, he saw no other way of putting a 
stop to the intrusion of unmannerly twaddle amongst the 
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bitter-sweet memories stirred in Lis affectionate nature by 
so heavy a blow. 

The Philosophical Essays or Inquiry was publiaLed in 
1748, while Hume was away with General St, Clair, and 
on hia return to England he bad the mortification to find 
it overlooked in the hubbub caused by Middleton's Free 
Inquiry, and its bold handling of the topic of the Essay 
on Miracles, by wliich Hume doubtless expected the pub- 
lic to be startled. 

Between 1749 and 1751, Hume resided at Ninewella, 
with his brother and aiater, and busied himself with the 
composition of his most finished, if not his most impor* 
tant works, the Dialogues on, Natural Reliffbm, the /w- 
quiTy Concerning the Principles of Morals, and the Polit- 
ical Discourses. 

The Dialogues on Natural Peligion were touched and 
re-touched, at intervals, for a quarter of a century, and 
were not published till after Hume's death : but the In- 
quiry Concerning Che Principles of Morals appeared in 
1751, and the Political Discourses in 1752. Full refer- 
ence will he made to the two former in the exposition of 
Hume's philosophical views. The last has been well said 
to be the " cradle of political economy ; and much as 
that science has been investigated and expounded in later 
times, these earliest, Bhortest, and simplest developments 
of its principles are still read with delight even by those 
who are masters of all the literature of this great snb- 
ject" ' 

The Wealth of Nations, the masterpiece of Hume's 
close friend, Adam Smith, it must be remembered, did not 
appear before 1776, so that, in political economy, no 
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than in pliilusopbj, Hume was an original, a darinj;, sad 
■ fertile innovatvr. 

The Political Eaiays had a great aod rapid saccess; 
translated into French in 1753, and aguio iu 1754, tfaey 
conferred a European reputation upon their author; and, 
what was more to the purpose, influenced the later French 
achoo! of economists of the eighteenth century. 

By this time, Hume had not only attained a high repu- 
tation in the world of letters, but be considered himself a 
man of independent fortune. Uis frugal habits had ena- 
bled him to accumulate £1,000, and he tells Uichael Bam- 
say in 1751 : — 
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" While interest remains as at present, I have £50 a year, 
a hundred pounds' worth of books, great store of linens and 
fine clothes, and near £100 in my pocket; along with order, 
frugality, a strong spirit of independency, good health, a, 
contented humour, and an unabated love of study. In these 
circumstances I must esteem myself one of the happy a 
fortunate ; and so far from being willing to draw my ticket 
over again in the lottery of life, there are very few prizes 
with which I would make an exchange. After some delib- 
eration, I am resolved to settle in Edinhnrgh, and hope I 
shall be able with these revenues to say with Horace ; — 

'Est bona librorum et provisee frugis in annum 

It would be difficult to find a better example of the 
honourable independence and cheerful self-reliance which 
should distinguish a man of letters, and which character- 
throughout his career. By honourable effort, 
noble ideal of life became the man's reality ; 
and, at forty, Hume had the happiness of finding that he 
had not wasted his youth iu the pursuit of illusions, but 
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that "the solid certainty of watdng bliss" lay before 
Lim, in the free play of his powers in their appropriate 
sphere. 

In ll5l Hume removed to Edinliiirgh, and took np his 
abode on a flat in one of those prodigious bouses in the 
Lannmarket, which still excite the admiration of tourists ; 
afterwards moving to a bouse in the Canongate. Hia sis- 
ter joined him, adding £30 a year to the common stock ; 
and, in one of his charmingly playful letters to Dr. Cle- 
phane, be thus describes his establishment, in 1753. 

" I shall exult and triumph t« you a little that I have now 
at last— being turned of forty, to mj own honour, to that of 
learning, and to that of the present age — arrived at the dig- 
nity of being a, householder. 

"About seven months ago, I got a bouse of my own, and 
completed a regular family, consisting of a, head, viz., myself, 
and two inferior members, a maid and a cat. My sister has 
since joined me, and keeps me company. With frugality, I 
cim reach, I find, cleanUneas, warmth, light, plenty, and con- 
tentment. What would you have more? Independence! I 
have it in a supreme degree. Honour ! That is not alto- 
gether wanting. Grace ? That vrill come in time. A wife ? 
That ia none of the indispensable requisites of life. Books? 
That i* one of them ; and I have more than I can use. In 
short, I cannot Snd any pleasure of consequence which I 
am not posaessetl of in a greater or less degree ; and, with- 
out any great effort of philosophy, I may be easy and satis- 
fled. 

"As there is no happiness without occupation, I have be- 
gun a work which will occupy me several years, and which 
yields me much satisfaction. 'Tis a History of Britain &om 
the Union of the Crowns to the present time. I have al- 
ready finished the reign of King James. My iriends flatter 
me (by this I mean that they don't flatter me) that I have 
succeeded." 
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In 1762, tlie Faculty of Advocates elected Humo theii 1 
libraria.n, an office whicb, though it yielded iittle er 
raent — the salary was only forty pounds a year— 
vahiable, as it placed the resources of a large library at his 
disposal. The proposal to give Hume even this paltry 
place caused a great outery, on the old score of infidelity. 
But as Hume writes, in a jubilant letter to Clephane (Feb- 
ruary 4, 1752) :— 

" I carried the election by a considerable majority. , . 
What is more extraordinary, the cry of religion could not 
hinder the ladles from being violently my partisans, and I 
owe my success in a great measure to their solicitations. 
One has broke off all commerce with her lover because he 
voted against me I And Mr. Lockhart, in a speech to the 
Faculty, said there was no walking the streets, nor even en- 
joying one's own fireside, on account of their importunate 
seal. The town says that even his bed was not safe for him, 
though hiB wife was cousin-gerraan to my antagonist. 

" 'Twas vulgarly given out that the contest was between 
Deists and Christians, and when the news of my success 
came to the playhouse, the whisper rose that the Christiana 
■were defeated. Are you not surprised that we could keep 
our popularity, notwithstanding tliis imputation, whicb my 
friends could not deny to be well founded?" 

It would seem that the "good company" was less en- 
terprising in its asseverations in this canvass than in the 
last. 

The first volume of the History of Great Britain, con- 
taining ike reign of James I, and Charles I., was published 
in 1764. At first, the sale was large, especially in Edin- 
burgh, and if notoriety per se was Hume's object, he at- 
tained it But be liked applause as well as fame, and, to 
bis bitter disappointment, he says : — 
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"I was asBailcd by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, 
and even detestation : English, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and 
Tory, Churchman and Sectary, Freethinker and ReligiotUBt, 
Patriot and Courtier, united in their rage againat tbe man 
who had presumed to shed a generous tear for the fate of 
Charles I. and the Earl of Strafford ; and alter the first ebul- 
litions of their fury were over, what was still more mortify- 
ing, the book seemed to fall into oblivion. Mr, Millar told 
me that in a twelvemonth he sold only fortj-Sve copies of 
it. 1 scarcely, indued, heiird of one man in the three king- 
doms, considerable for rank or letters, that could endure the 
book. I must only except the primate of England, Dr. Her- 
ring, and the primnte of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seem two 
odd exceptions. These dignified prelates separately sent me 
messages not to be discouraged." 

It certainly is odd to think of David Hume being com- 
forted in his affliction by the independent and sponta- 
neous sympathy of a pair of archbishops. But the in- 
stincts of the dignified prelates guided them rightly ; for, 
as the great painter of English history in Whig pigments 
has been careful to point out,' Hume's historical picture, 
though a great work, drawn by a master hand, has all the 
lights Tory, and al! the shades Whig. 

Hume's ecclesiastical enemies seem to have thought that 
their opportunity had now arrived; and an attempt was 
made to get the General Assembly of 1766 to appoint 
a committee to inquire into his writings. But, after a 
keen debate, the proposal was rejected by fifty rotes to 
seventeen. Hnmc does not appear to have troubled him- 
self about the matter, and docs not even think it worth 
mention in My Own Life. 

In 1756 he tells Clephane that be is worth £1,600 step 

' Lard Macaulay, Article on History, Edinburgh Review, vol. livii. 
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lin^, and conBtsquentlj master of an income which must I 
have beoQ wealth to a man of his frugal habits. In tbs 
Bsine yeur, he pubUahed the Bccond volume of the Histo- 
ry, which met with a mnch better reception than the first; 
and, in 1757, one of his most remarkable works, the Ifat- 
ural History of Religion, appeared. In the same year, he ' 
resigned his office of librarian to the Faculty of Advo- , 
cates, and he projected reitiOTsl to London, probably to 
superintend the publication of the additional volume of j 
the History. 

"I shall certainly be in London next summer; and probft- I 
blj to remain there during life: at least, if I can settle my- ; 
self to my mind, which I beg you to have an eye to. A 
room ia a aolier, discreet family, who would not be averse to 
admit a sober, discreet, virtuous, regular, quiet, good-natured 
man of a bad character — such a room, I say, would suit me 
extremely,'' ' 

The promised visit took place in the latter part of tha 
year 1758, and he remained in the metropolis for the 
greater part of 1759. The two volumes of the History 
of Enyland under the House of Tudor were published iu 
London, shortly after Hume's return to Edinburgh ; and, 
according to bis own account, they raised almost as great 
a clamour as the first two had done. 

Busily occupied with the continuation of his historical 
labours, Hume remained in Edinburgh until 1763; when, 
at the request of Lord Hertford, who was going as am- 
bassador to France, he was appointed to the embassy ; 
with the promise of the secretaryship, and, iu the mean- 
while, performing the duties of that office. At first, 
Hume declined the offer; but, as it was particularly hon- 
' Letter to Clephane, 3rd September, 175T. 
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curable to so well abused a mjin, od account of Lord Hert- 
ford's bigh reputation for I'lrtue and piety,' and no less 
advantageous by reason of tbe increase of fortune wbich 
it secured to him, ho eventually accepted it 

In Prance, Hume's reputation stood far higher tb&Q in 
Britain ; scleral of his works had been translated ; he had 
exchanged letters with Montesquieu and with Helvetius; 
Rousseau had appealed to hioi ; and the charming Ma- 
dame de Boufflers had drawn him into a corrcspondcm 
niarlied by almost passionate enthusiasm on her part, a; 
as fair an imitation of enthusiasm as Iliime was capable 
of, on bis. In tlie extriordinary mixture of learning, wit, 
humanity, frivolity, and profligacy which then character 
ised the highest French society, a new sensation was 
worth anything, and it mattered little whether tbe cause 
thereof was a philosopher or a poodle ; so Hume had a 
great success in tbe Parisian world. Great nobles ffited 
liira, and great ladies were not content unless tbe " gros 
Dnrid" was to be seen at their receptions and in their 
boxes at tbe theatre. " At the opera his broad unmean- 
ing face was usually to be eeen entre deux jolis minois," 
eays Lord Cbarlemont.' Hume's cool head was by no 

' " You must know thnt Lord Hertford has so bi^h a character 
for piet;, that his taking me bf the hsnd is a kind uf regenenttioa 
to me, aud all past offence ate now wiped off. But all these li 
e trifling to one of mj age and temper." — Hiiiiu! lo Edwrndslone, 
h Juiuarv, 1764. Lord Dertford had procured him a pcneion of 
£200 a jear for life from the King, and the secretaryship was worth 
£1,000 a year. 

Madame d'Epinay gives a ludicrous account of Hume'a p 
formanco when pressed ia\a u iahttan, as a Sultan between t 
slaTes, personated for the occasion hj two of the prettiest n 

" II lea regarde atlentivemcnt, i7 k frappr !e t 
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means turned; but he took the goods the goda provided 
with mueh BatisfMctioii, and everywhere won golden opin- 
ions by his unaffected good gense and thorough kindness 
of heart. 

Over all this part of Hume's career, as over the surpris- 
ing episode of the quarrel with Rousseau, if that can be 
called quarrel which was lunatic malignity on Rousseau's 
side and thorongh generosity and patience on Hume's, I 
may pass lightly. The story is admirably told by Mr. 
Burton, to whose volumes I refer the reader. Not need I 
dwell upon Hume's short tenure of office in London, as 
Under-Secretary of State, between 1767 and l76fi. Suc- 
cess and wealth are rarely interesting, and Hume's case is 
no exception to the rule. 

According to bia own description, the cares of official 
life were not overwhelming. 

"My way of life here is very uniform and by no means 
disagreeable. I have all the forenoon in the Secretary's 
house, from ten till three, when there arrive from time to 
time messengers that bring me ail the secrets of the king- 
dom, and, indeed, of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. I 
am seldom hurried ; but have leisure at Intervals to take up 
a book, or write a private letter, or converse with a friend 
that ma; call for me; and from dinner to bed-time is all my 
own. If you add to this that the person with whom I have 
the chief, if not only, transactions, is the most reasonable, 
equal -tempered, and gentleman - like man imaginable, and 

i plnaieura reprises et ne traure jamais autre chose k leur dire que 
S/i bien ! ma demoaelles. — Sh bien I vooi voUd done. . . , Eh bU» f 
voM Boild . . . vma voiid xcit Cette phrase dara un quart d'heure 
sans qu'il pilt en sortir. Cue d'elles ae leva d'impatiencc : AIi, dit- 
eUe, je m'en itols bien dont£e, cet bomme n'eat boii qu'A □uingL;i' du 
Teaal" — Burton's Lifi of Same, vol, ii.p. 224. 
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Lad; Ajlesbnrf the same, you nill certainly think I have no 
reason to complain ; and 1 am far from complaining. I onlj 
shall not regret when roj duty is over; because to me the 
utuation can lead to nothing, at least in all probability ; and 
reading, and sauntering, and lounging, and dozing, which I 
call thinking, is ni; supreme happinesa — I mean my full con- 



Hume's duty was soon over, and he returned to Ed- 
inburgh in 1769, "very opulent" in the possession of 
£1,000 a )'ear, and determined to take what ronisined to 
him of life pleasantly aud easily. In October, 1760, ha 
writes to Elliot : — 

" I have been settled here two months, and am here body 
and Boul, without casting the least thought of regret to 
London, or even to Paris. ... I live still, and must for a 
twelvemonth, in my old house in James's Court, which la 
very cheerful and even elegant, but too Hmall to display my 
great talent for cookery, the science to which 1 intend to ad- 
dict the remaining yeara of my life. I have .just now lying 
on the table before me a receipt tor making unipe d In mine, 
copied with my own hand ; for beef and cabbage (a charm- 
ing dish) and old mutton and old claret nobody excels me. 
I make also sheep's-head broth in a manner that Mr. Keith 
speaks of for eight days after; and the Due de Nivernoia 
would bind himself apprentice to my lass to learn it. I 
have already sent a challenge to David Moncreiff: you will 
see that in a twelvemonth he will tsike to the writing of 
history, the field I have deserted ; for as to the giving of 
dinners, he can now have no fiirther pretensions. I should 
have made a very bad use of my ftbode in Paris if I could 
not get the better of a mere provincial like him. All my 
IKends encourage me in this ambition ; as thinking it will 
redound very much to my honour." 



In 1770, Hume built himself a hoi 
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of Edinbnrgh, whicli wm then springing up. It was tbti'l 
first honae in the street, nnd a frolicsome yonng la^-l 
chalked upon the wjill " St. David's Street." IIi; 
servant complained to her master, who replied, " Nev» I 
er mind, lassie, luHny a better man has been made a 1 
saint of before," and the street retains its title to this | 
day. 

In the following six years, the house in St. David's 
Street was the centre of the accomplished and reSned so* I 
ciety which then diatingaisbed Edinburgh. Adam Smith, 
Blair, and Ferguson were within easy reach ; and what 
remains of Hume's correspondence with Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
CoSouol Edmonatone, and Mrs. Cockburn gives pleasant 
glimpses of bis social surroundings, and enables us to 
understand his contentment with his absence from the 
more pertnrbed, if more brilliant, worlds of Paris and 
London, 

Towards London, Londoners, and indeed Englishmen 
in general, Hame entertained a dislike, mingled with con- 
tempt, which was as nearly rancorous aa any emotion of 
his could he. During bis residence in Paris, in 1764 and 
176S, be writes to Blair : — 

"The taste for literatnre is neither decayed nor depraved 
here, as with the barbarians who inhabit the banks of the 
Thames." 

And he speaks of the "general regard paid to genius and 
learning " in France as one of the points in which it most 
differs from England. Ten years later, he cannot even 
thank Gibbon for his History without the left-banded 
compliment, that he should never have expected such an 
excellent work from the pen of an Englishman. Early 
in 1 765, Hnme writes to Millar : — 
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"The rage and prejudice of parties frighten me, and, above 
all, this rugo against tho Bcots, which is bo dishonourabli;, 
and indeed so infumouB, to the Englieb nation. We hear 
that it increaaee every day without the least appearance of 
provocation on our part. It haa frequently made me resolve 
never in ray life to set foot on English ground. I dread, if 
I should undertake a more modem history, the impertinence 
and ill-mBDDera to nliicii it would expose me; and I was 
wiiling to know from you wlietLer former prejudices had bo 
far subsided as to ensure me of a good reception.'! 



His fears were kindly appeased by Millar's assiirance that 
the English were not prejndiced against the Scots in gen- 
eral, but against the particular Scot, Lord Bute, who was 
supposed to be the guide, philosopher, and friend, of both 
Dowager Queen and King, 

To care nothing about literature, to dislike Scotcbtnen, 
and to be insensible to the merits of David Hnme, was a 
combination of iniquities on the part of the English na- 
tion, which wonld have been amply sufficient to ruffle the 
temper of the philosophic historian, who, without being 
foolishly vain, had certainly no need of what haa been 
said to be the one form of prayer in which his country- 
men, torn as they are by theological differences, ^ree ; 
" Lord ! gie us a gude conceit o' oursels." But when, to 
all this, these same Southrons added a passionate admira- 
tion for Lord Chatham, who was in Hume's eyes a char- 
latan; and filled up the cup of their abominations by 
cheering for " Wilkes and Liberty," Hume's wrath knew 
no bounds, and, between 1768 and 1770, he pours a per- 
fect Jeremiad into the bosom of his friend Sir Gilbert 
Elliot. 

" Oh I how I long to see America and the East Indies re- 
Tolted, totally and finallj— the revenua reduced to half— 
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public credit fiillj discredited bj bankruptcy—the third of 1 
London in ruins, and the rascally mob subdued I I tbiok 1 
I am not too old to desp&ir of being witnew to all these I 
blessings. 

" I am delighted to see the daUj and hourly progreaa of 
madncBB and foliy and wickedness in England. The con- 
summation of these qualities are the true ingredients for 
making a fine narrative in history, especially if followed by 
some signal and ruinous convulsion — as I hope will soon be 
the case with that pernicious people I" 

Bven from the secore haven of James's Court, the male- 
dictions continue to pour forth : — 

" Nothing but a rebellion and bloodshed will open the 
eyes of that deluded people; though were they alone con- 
cerned, I think it is no matter what becomes of them. . . . 
Our government has become a chimera, and b too perfect, 
in point of liberty, for so rude a beast as an Englishman; 
VFho is a man, a bad animal too, corrupted by above a cen- 
tury of licentioaanesa. The misfortune is that this liberty 
can scarcely be retrenched without danger of being entirely 
lost ; at least the fatal effects of licentiousness must first be 
made palpable by some extreme mischief resulting from it. 
I may wish that the catastrophe should rather fall on our 
posterity, but it hastens on with such large strides as to 
leave little room for hope. 

"I am running over again the last edition of my History, 
in order to correct it still forther. I either soiten or ex- 
punge many villainous seditious Whig strokes which had 
crept into it. I wish that my indignation at the present 
mndness, encouraged by lies, calumnies, imposture, and every 
infamous act usual among popular leaders, may not throw 
me into the opposite extreme." 

A wise wish, indeed. Posterity respectfully 
therein ; and subjects Hume's estimate of England 
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things English to such modifications as it would probably 
have undergone had the wish been fulfilled. 

In 1775 Ilume'e health began to fail; and, in the 
spring of the following year, his disorder, which appeara 
to hare been haimorrhage of the bowels, attained such a 
height that he knew it must be fatal. So he made his 
will, and wrote Jfy Own Life, the conclusion of which is 
one of the must cheerful, simple, and dignified leave-tak- 
ings of life and all its concerns, extant. 

"I now reckon upon a speed; dissolutian. I have suf- 
fered very little pain from my disorder ; and, what is more 
Btrauge, have, notwithstanding the great de<:line of my per- 
son, never suffered a moment's abatement of spirits; inso- 
mach that were I to name the period of my life which I 
should most choose to pass over again, I might be tempted 
to point to this later period. I possess the same ardour as 
ever in study and the same gsiety in company ; I consider, 
besides, that a man of sisty-five, by dying, cuts off only a few 
years of infirmities ; and though I see many symptoms of 
my literary reputation's breaking out at last with additional 
lustre, I know that I could have but few years to enjoy it. 
It is difficult to be more detached irom life than I am at 
present. 

" To conclude hbtorically with my own character, I am, 
or rather was {for that is the style I must now use in speak- 
ing of myself, which emboldens me the more to Sj)eak my 
BenHments) ; I wns, I say, a man of mild dispositions, ot 
command of temper, of an open, social, and cheerful humour, 
capable of attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and 
of great moderation in all my passions. Even my love of 
literary fame, my ruling passion, never soured my temper, 
notwithstanding my frequent disappointments. My com- 
pany was not unacceptable to the young and careless, as 
well as to the studious and literary ; and as I took a partic- 
ular pleasure in the company of modest women, I had no 
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resBon to be displeased with the reception I met with from 
them. In a word, tliough most men anywise eniin«nt have 
found reason to complain of calumny, I never was touched 
or even attacked by her baleftil tooth ; and though I wan- 
tonly exposed myself to the rage of both civil and religioua 
fitctions, they seenjed to be disarmed in my behalf of their 
wonted fury. Mj friends never had occasion to vindicate 
any one circumstance of my character and conduct; not 
but that the xealota, we may well BUppose, would have been 
glad to invent and propagate any story to my dieadvantage, 
but they could never find any which they thought would 
wear the face of probability. I cannot say there is no van- 
ity in making this funeral oration of myself, but I hope it ia 
not a misplaced one; and this is a matter of fact which ia 
easily cleared and ascertained." 

Hume died in Edinburgh on the 26th of Angust, 1776, 
and, a few days later, his body, attended by a great con- 
course of people, who seem to have anticipated for it the 
fato appropriate to the remains of wizards and necro- 
mancers, was deposited in a spot selected by himself, in 
an old burial-ground on the eastern slope oi the Calton 
Hill. 

From the summit of this hit), tliere b a prospect un- 
equalled by any to be seen from the midst of a great city. 
Westward lies the Forth, and beyond it, dimly blue, the 
far away Highland hills ; eastward, rise the bold contours 
of Arthur's Seat and the rugged ert^s of the Castle rock, 
with the grey Old Town of Edinbut^h ; while, far below, 
from a maze of crowded thoroughfares, the hoarse mur- 
mur of the toil of a polity of energetic men is borne upon 
the ear. At times, a man may be as solitary here as in 
a veritable wilderness; and may meditate undisturbedly 
upon the epitome of nature and of man— the kingdoms 
of this world — spread out before him. 
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Snrely, there ia a fitness ia the choice of this last raat- 
ing-place by the philosopher and hietorisn. who saw so 
clearly that these two kingdoms form hut oae realm, gov- 
cmed by uniform laws and alike based oa impenetrable 
UarkneBs and eternal silence: and, faithful to the last to 
that profound veracity which was the secret of his philo- 
Eophie greutnesB, he ordered that the simple Roman tomb 
which marks his grave ahoutd bear no inscription but 

DAVID HUME 

BoaN 1711. Died 1778. 

Leaning it to poeterity to add tite reit. 

It was by the desire and at the suggestion of my friend, 
the Editor of this Series, that I undertook to attempt to 
halp posterity in the difficult business of knowing what to 
add to Hume's epitaph ; and I might, with justice, throw 
upon him the responsibility of my apparent presump- 
tion in occupying a place among the men of letters, who 
are engaged with him, in their proper function of writing 
about English Men of Letters. 

That to which sacceeding generntiona have made, are 
making, and will make, continual additions, however, is 
Hume's fame as a philosopher ; and, though I know 
that my plea will add to my offence in some quarters, I 
roust plead, in extenuation of my audacity, that philos- 
ophy lies in the province of science, and not in that of 
letters. 

In dealing with Hume's Life, I have endeavoured, as far 
i possible, to make him speak for himself. If the eX' 
tracts from his letters and essays which I have given do 
not suSiciently shovr what manner of man he was, I am 
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sure that nothiDg I could sny would make tlie case plain- 
er. In the exposition of IIiiuie'B philosophy which fol- 
lows, I have pursued the same plan, and I have applied 
myself to the task of selecting and arranging in s}'Hteiii< 
atic order, the passages which appeared to me to contain 
the clearest statements of Hume's opinions. 

I should have been glad to be able to conSne myself to 
this duty, and to limit my own comments to so much aa 
was absolutely necessary to connect my excerpts. Here 
and there, however, it must be confessed that more is seen 
of my thread than of Hume's heads. My excuse must 
be an ineradicable tendency to try to make tilings clear ; 
while, I may further hope, that there is nothing in what I 
may have said which is inconsistent with the logical de- 
velopment of Hume's principles. 

My authority for the facts of Hume's life is the admi- 
rable biography, published in 1846, by Mr. John Hill Bar- 
ton. The edition of Hume's works from which all cita- 
tions are made is that published by Black and Tail in Ed- 
inburgh, in 1826. In this edition, the Essays are reprint- 
ed from the edition of 1V77, corrected by the author for 
the press a short time before his death. It is well printed 
in four bandy volumes ; and as my copy has long been in 
my possession, and bears marks of much reading, it would 
have been troublesome for mo to refer to any other. But, 
for the convenience of those who possess some other edi- 
tion, the following table of the contents of the edition of 
1826, with the paging of the four volumes, is given: — 
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VOLUME I. 

Treatise op Human Natube. 

Book I. 0/ the Understanding, p. 5 to the end, p. 347. 
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VOLrME IL 

Tbeatkb of Hitman Natdrk. 

Book n. 0/ the Pasnon», p. 3— p. 215. 

Book m. 0/"iforal», p. 319— p.415. 

DiALOocES coNCBRNmo Natural Reijoion,p.410 — p,54& 
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PART II. 

MUME'S FEILOSOPBT. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE OBJECT AND SCOPE OF PHILOBOPHY. 

Kant baa said that the business of philosophy is to an- 
swer three quostiona : Wmt can I know ? What ought I 
to do \ and For what may I hope ! But it is pretty plain 
that these three resolve themselves, in the long run, into 
the first. For rational expectation and moral netion are 
ahke hased upon beliefs ; and a belief is void of justifi- 
cation unless its subject-matter lies within the boundaries 
of possible knowledge, and nnless its evidence satisfies 
the conditions which experience imposes as the gnarantee 
of credibility. 

Fundamentally, then, philosophy is the answer to the 
question. What can I know! and it is by applying itself 
to this problem, that philosophy is properly distinguished 
as a special department of scientific research. What is 
commonly called science, whether raathcraatical, physica], 
or biological, consists of the answers which mankind 
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have been able to gire to the inquiry. What do I know! 
Tbey furnish us with the results of the mental oper»- 
tiooa which constitute thinkiDg; while philosophy, in tha 
Btricter sense of the term, inquireH into the foundatioa 
of the first principleB which those operations assume or 
imply. 

But though, by reason of the special purpose of phi- 
losophy, its distinctness from other branches of scientific 
investigation may be properly yindicated, it is easy to 
see that, from the nature of its subject-matter, it is in- 
timately and, indeed, inseparably connected with one 
branch of science. For it is ob?ions]y impossible to 
answer the question. What van we know ! unless, in the 
first place, there is a clear understanding as to what is 
meant by knowledge; and, having settled this point, the 
nest step is to inquire how we come by that which we 
allow to be knowledge ; for, upon the reply, turns the 
answer to the further quostion, whether, from the nature 
of the case, there are limits to the knowable or not. 
While, finally, inasmuch as What can I know ! not only 
refers to knowledge of the past or of the present, but to 
the confident expectation which we call knowledge of the 
future; it is necessary to ask, further, what justification 
can be alleged for trusting to the guidance of our expec- 
tations in practical conduct. 

It surely needs no argumentation to show, that the first 
problem cannot be approached without the examination 
of the contents of the mind ; and the determination of 
how much of those contents may bo called knowledge. 
Nor can the second problem be dealt with in any other 
fashion ; for it is only by the observation of the growth 
of knowledge that we can rationally hope to discover how 
knowledge grows. But the solution of the third problem 
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umply involves the discussion of the data obtained by tbi j 
inveatigatioE of the foregoing two. 

Thus, in order to answer three oot of the four subordi- 
nate questions into which What can I know ! breaks up, 
we muHt have recourse to that investigation of mental 
phenomena, the results of which are embodied in the 
ence of pavchelogj. 

Psycliology is a part of the science of life or biology, 
which differs from the other branches of that science, 
merely in so far as it deals with the psychical, instead of 
the physityil, phenomena of life. 

As there is an anatomy of the body, so there is an anat- 
omy of the mind ; the psychologist dissects mental phe- 
nomena into elementary states of consciousness, as the 
anatomist resolves limbs into tissues, and tissues into cells. 
The one traces the development of complex organs from 
simple mdiments; the other follows the building up of 
complex conceptions out of simpler constituents of 
tliongbt. Ah the physiologist inquires into the way in 
which the so-called "functions" of the body are perform- 
ed, so the psychologist studies the so-called "faculties" 
of the mind. Even a cursory attention to the ways and 
works of the lower animals suggests a comparative anat- 
omy and physiology of the mind; and the doctrine of ev- 
olution presses for application aa ranch in the one field as 
in the other. 

But there is more than a parallel, there is a close and 
intimate connexion between psychology and physiology. 
No one doubts that, at any rate, some mental states are 
dependent for their existence on the performance of the 
functions of particular bodily organs. There is no seeing 
without eyes, and no hearing without ears. If the origin 
of the contents of the mind is truly a philosophical prob- 
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lem, then tbe philosopher who attempts to deal with thai 
problem, without acqamntiag himself with the physiol- 
ogy of seniuitioD, has no more iutelligeot conception of 
his business than the physiologist, who thinks he cau dis- 
cuss locomotion, without an acquain lance with the prin- 
ciples of mechanics; or respiration, without some tincturo 
of chemistry. 

On whatever ground we term physiology, science, psy- 
chology is entitled to the same appellation; and the 
method of investigation which elucidates the true rclar- 
tioDs of the one set of phenomena will discover those of 
the other. Hence, as philosophy is, in great measure, iha 
exponent of the logical consequences of certain data es- 
tablished by psychology ; and as psychology itself differs 
from physical science only in the nature of its subject- 
matter, and not in its method of investigation, it ivould 
eecm to be an obvious conclusion, that philosophers are 
likely to be successful in their inquiries, in proportion as 
they are familiar with the application of scientific method 
to less abstniae subjects; jast as it seems to require no 
elaborate demonstration that an astronomer, who wishes to 
comprehend the solar system, would do well to acquire a 
preliminary acquaintance with the elements of physics. 
And it is accordant with this presumption, that the men 
who have made the most important positive additions to 
philosophy, such as Descartes, Spinoza, and Blant, not to 
mention more recent examples, have been deeply imbued 
with the spirit of physical science ; and, in some cases, 
such as those of Descartes and Kant, have been largely 
acquainted with its details. On the other hand, the 
founder of Positivism no less admirably illustrates the 
connexion of scientific incapacity with philosophical 
comnetenoe. In truth, the laboratory is the fore-court 
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the temple of philosophy ; and whoso has not offered eaa- 
rifices and uudeivone purification there, haa little chance 
of admission into the sanctuary. 

Obvious as these considerations may appear to be, it 
would be wrong to ignore the fact that their force is by 
no means ucivcrBaUy admitted. On the contrary, the 
necessity for a proper psychological and physiological 
trmuing to the student of philosophy is denied, on the 
one hand, by tlie " pure metaphysicians," who attempt to 
base the theory of knowing upon supposed necessary and 
nniversal truths, and assert that scientific observation la 
impossible unless such truths are already known or im- 
plied : which, to those who are not " pure metaphysi- 
cians," seems very much as if one should say that the fall 
of a stone cannot be obscn'ed, unless the law of gravita- 
tion is already in the mind of the observer. 

On the other hand, the Poaitivists, so far as they accept 
the teachings of their master, roundly assert, at any rate 
in words, that observation of the mind is a thing inherent- 
ly impossible in itself, and that psychology is a chimera — 
a phantasm generated by the fermentation of the dregs of 
theology. Nevertheless, if M. Comto had been asked what 
he meant by " physiologie c^rebrale," except that which 
other people call "psychology;" and how he knew any- 
thing about the functions of the brain, except by that 
very " observation interieure," which he declares to be an 
absurdity — it seems probable that he would have found it 
bard to escape the admission that, in vilipending psychol- 
ogy, he had been propounding solemn nonsense. 

It is assuredly one of Hume's greatest merits that he 
clearly recognised the fact that philosophy is based npon 
psychology; and that the inquiry into the contents and 
the operations of the mind must be conducted upon the 
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same principles as a plivnical inrcBtigattoa, if what he calls 
the "moral philottoplier " would attain resulta of as firm 
and dehnite a character as those which reward the " natu- 
ral philosopher." ' The title of his first work, a " Treatiae 
of Human Nature, being an Attempt to introduce tlie Ex- 
perimental method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects," 
sufficiently indicates the point of view from which Uume 
regarded philoaophicHl problems; and he tells us in the 
preface, that his object has been to promote the construc- 
tion of a "science of man." 



' 'Tia evideut that all the 



hare a relation, greater 



or less, to hmnan nature; and that, howeyer wide nnj of 
them may seem to run troia it, tliej atill return back b; one 
passage or another. Even MtUh^natiei, Mititral Philoiophy, 
and Natural Bdigion are in some measm'e dependent on the 
science of Man; since they lie under the coguizaoce of men, 
and are judged of by their powers and qualities. 'Tis im- 
poflsible to tell what changes and improvemente we might 
make in these sciences were we thoroughly ncquninted with 
the extent and force of tmman understanding, and could ex- 
plain the nature of the ideas wo employ and of the opera- 
tions we perform in our reasonings, ... To me it seems evi- 
dent that the essence of mind being equally unknown to us 
with that of external bodies, it must be equally impossible 
to form any notion of its powers and qualities otherwise than 
from careful and e:(act experiments, and the observation of 
those particular effects which result from its different cir- 



' In a letter to Hntchesoo (September nili. Hill') Hume remarks: 
— "There are different ways of eKaminlng tlie mind [la n 
body. One may consider it either as an anHtoraiat or aa a paintei 
either to discover ita most secret Bprings and principles, or to di 
scribe the grace and beauty of its actions;" and he procceda Ia 
tify his own mode of looking at the mnral aontimenta from the 
omiat's point of view. 
3* 
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cnmstanceB aod eituatdoiiB. And though we must endeaTooi 
to render all our principles as universal as possible, by trac- 
ing up our experimeitta to tbe utmost, and explaimng all ef- 
fects trom the simplest aud fewest causes, tis aCiil certain we 
cannot go beyond experience; and any hypothesis that pre- 
tends to discover tbe ultimate original qualities of liuman , 
nature, ouglit at first to be rejected as preaumptuoua and 
chimericnl. . . , 

"But ii' this impoMibility of explaining ultimate priuci- 
pies should be esteemed a defect in the scieuce of man, I 
will venture to affirm, that it is a defect common to it with 
all the sciences, and all the arts, in which we can employ 
onrseives, whether they be such as are cultivated in the 
schools of the philosophers, or practised in the shops of the 
meanest artisans. None of them can go beyond experience, 
or establish any principles which are not founded on that 
authority. Moral philosophy has, indeed, this peculiar dis- 
advantage, which is not found in natural, that in collecting 
its experiments, it cannot make them purposely, with pre- 
meditation, and after such a manner as to satisfy itself con- 
cerning every particular difficulty whicli may arise. Whan 
I am at a loss to know the effects of one body upon another 
in any situation, I need only put them in that situation. Hnd 
observe what results from it. But should I endeavour to 
clear up in the same manner any' doubt in moral philoso- 
phy, by placing myself in the same case with that which I 
consider, 'tis evident tliis reflection and premeditation would 
BO disturb the operation of my natural principles, as must 
render it impossible to form any just conclusion from the 
phenomenon. We must, therefore, glean up our experiiiienta 
in this science from a cautious observation of human life, 
and take them ns they appear in the common course of the 



' Tbe mnndf^r in which Hume coustantlj refei's to the results of 
the observaOon iif the contents and the processes of hia own mind 
clearlv shnirs that he has hers inadvertently overstated the case. 
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world, by men's behariour in compacj, in afiUira, aod in 
their pleasures. Where experiments of this kiud are Judi- 
ciouelj collected and compared, we may hope to eetttblielj oa 
them a Bcicnce which will not be inferior in certainty, and 
will be much superior in utility, to any other of human cum- 
prehension."— (1. pp. 7—11.) 

All science starts with hypotheses — in other words, 
with assumptions that are unproved, while they niay he, 
and often are, erroneoua ; but which are better than noth- 
ing to the seeker after order in the maze of phenoniunii. 
And the historical progress of every science depends on 
the criticism of hypotheses — on the gradual stripping off, 
that is, of their untrue or superfluous parts — nntU there 
remains on]}' that exact verbal expression of as much as 
we ktjow of the fact, and no more, whieh countitutea a 
perfect scientific theory. 

Philosophy has followed the same course as other 
branches of scientific investigation. The memorable ser- 
vice rendered to the cause of sound thinking by Descai-tea 
consisted in this : tLat be laid the foundation of modem 
philosophical criticism by hia inquiry into the nature of 
certainty. It la a clear result of the investigation started 
by Descartes, that there is one thing of which no doubt 
can be entertained, for he who should pretend to doubt it 
would thereby prove its existence ; and that is the mo- 
mentary consciousness we call a present thought or feel- 
ing; that is safe, even if all other kinds of certainty are 
merely more or less probable inferences. Berkeley and 
Locte, each in hia way, applied philosophical criticism in 
other directions ; but they always, at any rate professed- 
ly, followed the Cartesian maxim of admitting no proposi- 
tions to be true but such as are clear, distinct, and evident, 
even while their arguments stripped off many a layer of 
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hypothetical assnmptioD which their great predecessor had' 
left untouched. No one has more clearly stated the aims 
of the critical philosopher than Locke, in a passage of the 
famous Etsay concerning Human Understanding, which, 
perhaps, I ought to assume to be well known to all Ekig- 
lish readers, but which so probably is unknown to this 
full-crammed and mnch-examined generation that I ventr 
are to cite it : 

" If bj this inquiry into ttie nature of the understanding I 
can discover the powers thereof^ bow far they reach, to what 
things Ibey are in any degree proportionate, and where tliey 
&i] us, I suppose it may be of use to prevail with the busy 
mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with things 
esceeding its comprehension : to stop when it is at the ut- 
most extent of its tether; and to sit down in quiet ignorance 
of those things which, upon examination, are proved to be 
beyond the reach of our capacities. We should not then, 
perhaps, be so forward, out of an affectation of universal 
knowledge, to raise questions and perplex ourselves and oth- 
ers with disputes about things to which our understandings 
are not suited, and of which we cannot frame in oar minds 
any clear and distinct perception, or whereof (us it has, per- 
haps, too often happened} we hiive not any notion at all. . . , 
Men may find matter sufBcient to busy their heads and em- 
ploy their hands with variety, delight, and satisfaction, if 
they wil! not boldly quarrel with their own constitution and 
throw away the blessings their hands are filled with because 
they are not big enough to grasp everything. We shall not 
have much reason to complain of the narrowness of oar 
minds, if we will but employ them about what may be of use 
to us: for of that they are very capable: and it will be an 
nnpardoBoble, as well as a childish peevishness, if we under- 
Talue the advantages of our knowledge, and neglect to im- 
prove it to the ends for which it was given as, because thers 
are some things that are set out of the reach of it. It will 
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be DO excuse to su idle and untoward Berrant wbo woold 
not attend to his busise'js by candlelight, to plead that he 
had not broad sunehine. The candle that is wt up in us 
•ihines bright enough for all olit purposes. . . . Our business 
here is not to know all things, but those wtaicta concern our 
conduct." ' 

Hume develops the same fnndamenta] conceptioD in a 
somewhat difierent way, and with a mure definite indica- 
tion of the practical benefits which may be expected from 
a critical philoaopby. Tlie first and second parts of the 
twelfth section of the Inquiry are devoted to a condem- 
nation of excessive scepticism, or Pyrrhonism, with which 
Hume couples a caricature of the Cartesian doubt ; hat, in 
the third part, a certain "mitigated scepticism" la recom- 
mended and adapted, under the title of " ac&demtcal phi- 
losophy." After pointing oat that a knowledge of the 
infirmities of the human anderstanding, even in its moat 
perfect state, and when most accurate and cautious in ita 
determinations, is the best check upon the tendency to 
dogmatism, Hume continues i — 

"Another species of mitigated scepticism, which may be of 
advantage to mankind, and which may be the natural result 
of the Ptbrsokian doubts and scruples, is the limitation of 
our inquiries to such subjects as are best adapted to the nar- 
row capacity of human understanding. The imagination, of 
man is naturally sublime, delighted with whatever is remote 
lordinarj, and running, without control, into the 
mo3t distant parta of space and time in order to avoid the 
objects which custom lias rendered too familiar to it. A 
correct judgment observes a contrary method, and, avoiding 
all distant and high inquiries, confines itself tc 
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and to snch subjects as fall under daily practice and espeii-'j 
encG ; leaving the more sublime topics to the embellishment'l 
of poets and orators, or to the arts of priests and politicians., ¥ 
To bring iia to so salutary a determination, nothing ci 
more serviceable than to be once thoroughly convinced of 4 
the force of the Ptrbhonian doubt, and of the imposaibOitj J 
that anything but tlie strong power of natural instinct could 1 
free us from it. Those who have a propensity to philosophy 
will still continue their researches; because they re&ect that, 
besides the immudiutc pleasure attending such an occupo- | 
tion, philosophical decisions arc nothing but the reflectionB 
of common life, methodised and corrected. But they will 
never be tempted to go beyond common life, so long as they 
consider the imperfection of those faculties which they em- 
ploy, their narrow reach, and their inaccurate operations. 
While we cannot give a satisfactory reason why we beheve, 
after a thousand experiments, that a stone will fall or fire 
bum; can we ever satisfy ourselves concerning any deUir- 
mination which we may form with regard to the origin of 
worlds and the situation of nature irom and to eternity ?" 
—{IV. pp. 189—90.) 

But fnrirher, it is the business of criticism not only to 
keep watch over the vagaries of philosopliy, but to do the 
duty of police in the whole world of thought. Wherever 
it espies sophistry or superstition they arc to be bidden to 
stand ; nay, they are to be followed to their very dens and 
there apprehended and exterminated, as Othello smothered 
Desdemona, " else she'll betray more men." 

Hume warms ir.to eloquence as he sets forth the la- 
bours meet for the strength and the courage of the Her- 
cules of " mitigated scepticism." 

"Here,indeed,lie8 the justest and most plausible objection 
against a considerable part of metaphysics, that they are not 
properly a science, but arise either from the fruitless eSorta 
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Of Imman vanity, which would penetrate io to subjects utterly 
inaccessible to the understandiug, or from the craft of popu- 
lar Buperstltiona, which, beiDg unable to defend themselves 
OS fair ground, raise these entangling brambles to cover and 
protect their weakness. Chased from the open country, 
these robhers Sy into the forest, and lie in wait to break in 
upon every unguarded avenue of the mind and overwhelm 
it with rKligious fears and prejadicea. The stoutest antag- 
onist, if he remits his watch a monieot, is oppressed; and 
many, through cowardice and folly, open the gates to the 
enemies, and willingly receive them with reverence and sub- 
miasion as their legal sovereigns. 

" But is this a sufficient reason why philosophers should 
desist from such researches and leave superstition still in 
possession of her retreat ! Is it not proper to draw an op- 
posite conciuaion, and perceive the necessity of carrying the 
war into the most secret recesses of the enemy 3 . . . , The 
only method of freeing learning at once from these abstruse 
questions is to inquire seriously into the nature of human 
understanding, and show, ftom an exact analysis of its powers 
and capacity, that it is by no means fitted for such remote 
and abstruse subjects. We must submit to this fatigue, in 
order to live at ease ever ailer; and must cultivate true 
metaphysics with some care, in order to destroy the false 
and adiilteriited."— (IV.pp. 10, II.) 

Near a century and a Imlf has elapsed since these hrave 
words were shaped by David Hume's pen ; and the busi- 
nea.« of carrying the war into the enemy's camp has gone 
on bat slowly. Like other campaigns, it long languished 
for want of a good base of operations. But since phys- 
ical science, in the course of the last fifty years, has 
brought to the front an incxhanstible supply of heavy 
artillery of a new pattern, warranted to drive solid holts 
of fact through the thickest skulls, things are loolring 
belter ; though hardly more than the first faint flutteringa 
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of the dawn of the bappj day, when Buperatition and falsa 
metapliyaivs shall be no more and reaiiODable folks may 
" live at ease," are as yet discernible by tbe tnfants perdui 
of the outposts. 

If, in thus conceiving the object and the limitationa of 
philosophy, Hume showfl himself the spiritual child and 
continuator of the work of Locke, he appears no leas 
plaiuly as the parent of Kant and as the protagonist of 
that tnore modern way of thinking, which has been called 
" agnosticism," from its profession of an incapacity to 
discover the indispensable conditions of either positive 
or negative knowledge, in many propositions, respecting 
which not only the vulgar, but philosophers of the more 
sanguine sort, revel in the luxury of unqualified asaaranoe. 

The aim of the Krilik der reinen Vemnnft is essentially 
the same as tliat of the Treatise of Human Mature, by 
which, indeed, Eant was led to develop that " critical 
philosophy " with which his name and fame are indiasolti- 
bly hound up ; and, if the details of Kaat's criticism differ 
from those of Hume, they coincide with them in their 
main resalt, which is the limitation of all knowledge of 
reality to the world of phenomena revealed to ns by 
experience. 

The philosopher of Kiinigsberg epitomises the philoa- 
opher of Ninewells when be thus sums np the nses of 
philosophy : — 

"The greatest and perhaps the sole use of all philosophy 
of pure reason is, after all, merely negative, since it servea, 
not as en organon for the enlargement [of knowledge], but 
as a discipline for its deiimitation ; and insteail of discover- 
ing truth, has only the modest merit of preventing error." ' 

' Kritit der remen Vermin/l. Ed. Harteaateia, p. 2GB. 
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In tbe langoage of commoD life, tbe " mind " u Bpokea 
of as an entity, independent of the body, tbougb resident 
in and eiosely connected with it, and endowed with nn- 
mcrouB " faculties," such as sensibility, understanding, 
memory, volition, which stand in the same relation to the 
mind as the organs do to the body, and perform the func- 
tions of feeling, reaaoning, remombering, and willing. Of 
these functions, some, such as sensation, are supposed to 
be merely passive — that is, they are called into existence 
by impressions made upon the sensitive faculty by a 
material world of real objects, of which our sensations are 
supposed to ^ve us pictures ; others, such as the memory 
and the reasoning facalty, are considered to be partly pas- 
sive and partly active ; while volition b heid to be poten- 
tially, if not always actually, a spontaneous activity. 

The popular classification and terminology of the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, however, arc by no means the 
first crude conceptions suggested by common sense, hut 
rather a legacy, and, in many respects, a sufficiently dam- 
TWsa haredilas, of ancient philosophy, more or less i«av- 
cned hy theology ; which has incorporated itself with the 
common thought of later times, as the vices of the aris- 
tocracy ot one age become those of the mob in the next 
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Vur; little attention to what passes in the mind is s 
cient to show thnt these conceptions involve assumptioaa 
of an extremely hypothetical character. And the first 
business of the student of psychology is to get rid of such 
prepossessions ; to form conceptiond of mental phenome- 
na as they arc given us by observation, without any hypo- 
thetical admixture, or with only so much as is definitely 
recognised and held subject to confirmation or otherwise; 
to classify these phenomena according to their dearly 
recognisable characters; and to adopt a nomenclature 
which snggests nothing beyond the results of ohservation. 
Thus chastened, observation of the mind makes us ac- 
quainted with nothing but certain events, facts, or phe- 
nomena (whichever name be preferred) which pass over 
the inward field of view in rapid and, as it may appear on 
careless inspection, in disorderly succession, like the shifts 
ing patterns of a kaleidoscope. To all these mental phe- 
nomena, or states of our consciousness," Descartes gave 
the name of "thonghts,"' while Locke and Berkeley 
termed them " ideas." Hume, regarding this as an improp- 
er use of the word "idea," for which he proposes another 
employment, gives the general name of "perceptions" to 
all states of consciousness. Thus, whatever other signifi- 

' " Consoiouaneaaea " would be a, better name, hut ia awkward, I 
have olaevbere proposed ptti/efiosea &a a aubstantive name for meotal 



* As this bsB been denied, it maj be us well lo give Descartes's 
words: "Par le mot dc penaer, jVntends tout ce que ae fait dans 
nous de telle sorte que nous I'apercevoita ttDtn^diatcment par noua- 
EoSmes : c'eat ponrquoi noii - aeulement entendre, vouloir, imaginer, 
maia ausei sentir, c'csC te mfime chose ici que peoser." — Frinctpa <& 
J'hiloiopMe. Ed. Cau«iD. 61. 

"3'outeB lee propii£t£B que noua trouvonE en la choac qui penae 
ue Hiut qae dea fa^ona difffirentea de peiiBtr."—il>id. 86. 
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cation we may see reason to attach to the word " mind," 
il is certain that it ia a name whicU is employed to denote 
a series of perceptions ; Just as the word " tune," what- 
ci'or else it may mean, denotes, in the first place, a aucues- 
Gton of musical notes. liumc, indeed, goes further than 
others when he says that — 

"What we call a mind is nothing but a heap or collection 
of different perceptions, united together by certain relations, 
and supposed, though falsely, to be endowed with a perfect 
simpUciLy aud identity." — (I. p. S03.) 

With this " nothing hnt," however, he obviously falls into 
the primal and perennial error of philosophical specula- 
tors — dogmatising from negative arguments. He may ba 
right or wrong ; but the most he, or anybody else, can 
prove in favour of his conclusion ia, that we know nothing 
more of the mind than that it ia a aeries of perceptions. 
Whether there is something in the mind that lies beyond 
the reach of observation ; or whether perceptions them- 
selves are the products of something which can be ob- 
served and which is not mind ; are questions which can 
in nowise he settled by direct observation. Elsewhere, 
the objectionable hypothetical element of the definition 
of mind is less prominent : — 

" The true idea of the human mind is to consider it as a 
system of different perceptions, or different existences, which 
are linked together by the relation of cause and effect, and 
mutnallj produce, destroy, influence, and modify each other. 
... In this respect I cannot compare the soul more properly 
to anything than a republic or commonwealth, in which the 
several members are united by the reciprocal ties of govern- 
ment and subordination, and give riae to other persona who 
propagate the same republic in the incessant changes of its 
parts."— (I. p. 831.) 
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But, leaving the qucBtiou of the proper definition of 
mind open for the present, it is further & matter of di- 
rect observation that, when we take a general sorvey of 
all our perceptions or states of consciousnesB, they natu- 
rally fall into sundry groups or classes. Of these classM, I 
two are distingiiiahed by Hume as of primary importanoe;. i 
All "perceptions," he says, are either " ImpressioitM" 

Under "impressions" he includes "all our more livi 
perceptions, when we hear, see, feel, love, or will ;" in oth- 
er words, " all our Benaations, passiona, and emotions, as 
they make their first appearance in the sonl." — (L p. 15.) 

" Ideas," on the other hand, are the faint images of 
impressions in thinking and reasoning, or of antecedeai'1 
ideas. I 

Both impressions and ideas may he either simple, whffll i 
they are incapable of further analysis, or eomplex, when 1 
they may be resolved into simpler constituenta. All s. 
pie ideas are exact copies of impressions ; but, in complex J 
ideas, the arraogeroent of simple constituents may be dif- 
ferent from that of the impressions of which those simple ] 
ideas are copies. 

Thus the colours red and blue and the odour of a rose 
are simple impressions; while the ideas of blue, of red, 
and of rose-odour are simple copies of these impressions. 
But a red rose gives ns a complex impression, capable . 
of resolution into the siinple impressions of red colour, i 
rose-scent, and numerous others ; and we may have a com- 
plex idea, which is an accurate, though faint, copy of this 
complex impression. Once in possession of the ideas 
of a red rose and of the colour blue, we may, in imagi- 
nation, fiubatitute blue for red ; and thus obtain a com- 
plex idea of a bine rose, which is not an actual copy of 
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any complex unpressioD, though all its elements are euch 
copies. 

Hume has been criticised for making the distinction 
of impressions and ideas to depend upon their relative 
strength or vivacity. Yet it would be hard to point out 
any other character by which the things signified can be 
distinguished. Any one who has paid attention to the 
curious subject of what are called "subjective sensations" 
will be familiar with examples of the extreme difilculty 
which sometimes attends the discrimination of ideas of 
sensation from impressions of sensation, when the ideas 
are very vivid or the impressions are faint. "Who has not 
"fancied" he heard a noise; or has not explained inatten- 
tion to a real sound by saying, " I thought it was nothing 
but my fancy ?" Even healthy persons are much more 
liable to both visual and auditory spectra — that is, ideas 
of vision and sound so vivid that they are taken for new 
impresaions — than is commonly supposed ; and, in some 
diseased states, ideas of sensible objects may assume all 
the vividness of reality. 

If ideas are nothing but copies of impressions, arranged, 
either in the same order as tbfvt of the impressions from 
which they are derived, or in a different order, it follows 
that the ultimate analysis of the contents of the mind 
turns upon that of the impressions, According to Hume, 
these are of two kinds : either they are impressions of sen- 
sation, or they are impressions of reflection. The former 
are those afforded by the five senses, together with pleaa- 
lire and pain. The latter are the passions or the emotions 
(which Uume employs as equivalent terms). Thus the 
elementary states of consciousness, the raw materials of 
knowledge, so to speak, are either sensations or emotions ; 
and whatever we discover in the mind, beyond these de- 
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mentary etatos of coDsciouaness, results from the Gombina- 1 
tiona and the inetamorpliosea which they undergo. 

It is not a little strange that a thinker of Hume's a 
ity should have been satisfied with the results of a psy- J 
chological analysis which ref;ards some obvious compounds | 
as elements, while it omits altogether a most important i 
class of elementary states. 

With respect to the former point, Spinoza's masterly 
examination of the Passions in the third part of the 
Ethics should have been known to Hume," But, if he 
had been acquainted with that wonderful piece of psy- 
chological anatomy, he would have learned that the emo- 
doDB and passions are all complex states, arising from the 
close association of Ideas of pleasure or pain with other 
ideas; and, indeed, without going to Spinoza, his own 
acnte discossion of the passions leads to the same result,* 
and is wholly inconsistent with his classification of those 
mental states among the primary uncompounded materials 

■ On the HhuU, it is pleisaul to find satisfBCtorj evidence that 
Home knew nothing of tbe wurks of Spiuozn ; for the invamblj 
abuaive manner in which he refers to that tjpe of the philosophic 
hero is only tfl be eiousad, if it ia to be enoiiaed, by sheer ignorance 
of bia life and work. 

• For eiample, in discuaaing pride and haroility, Hume SBye; — 
"Acojrdhig as out idea of ouraelves is mor^ or loss advantageous, 
we feel either of theae opposite affections, and are elated by pride 
or dejected with humiUlj ; . . . when self enters not into the can- 
Bideratjon there is no room either for pride or hnmility." That ia, 
pride is pleasure, and humility is pnin, nasociated with certain con- 
ceptions of one'B aelf; or, aa Spinosa puis it; — "Superbia eat de 
se prte amore sui plus juato sentire" ("amor" being "l»titia con- 
oomitante idea cauaie e-manrc ") \ and " Humilitas cat tristitia orta 
ei eo quod homo auam inipotentiam sive imbecillilatem oontera- 
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If "Hume's " inipreasiona of reflection" are excluded 
from among the primary elements of consciousneaa, noth- 
ing' is left but the impreBsiona afforded by the five aensea, 
with pleasure aad pain. Putting aside the muscular sense, 
which had not come into view in Hume's time, the ques- 
tions arise whether these are all the simple undecomposa- 
blc materials of thought ? or whether others exUt of which 
Hume takes no cognizance. 

Kant anawered the latter question in the affirmative, in 
the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, and thereby made one of 
the greatest advancea ever effected in philosophy ; though 
it must be confessed that the German philosopher's expo- 
aition of his views is so perplexed in style, so burdened 
with the weight of a cumbrous and uncouth scholastic iam, 
that it is easy to confound the unessential parts of his sys- 
tem with those which are of profound importance. His 
bt^gage train is bi^er than his army, and the student 
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way, giving the broad ont- 



lines, without entering into tlie details of a large and diffi- 
cult discussion. 

Wlien a red light flashes across the field of vision, there 
arises in the mind an " impression of sensation " — which 
we call red. It appears to me that this sensation, red, is a 
something which may exist altogether independently of 
any other impression, or idea, as an individnal e 
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It is perfectly conceivable tbat a sentient being should 
Imvo DO nensQ but vision, and that he should hare spent 
hiii oxisteuce in absolute darkneas, with the exception of 
one solitary flasli of red light. That momentary illumina- 
tion would suffice to give Mm the impreasion under con- 
aidoration ; and the whole content of bis conaciousnem 
might bo that impression ; and, if he were endowed with. 
memory, its idea. 

Hueh being the state of affaii-s, snppose a second flash of 
rod light to follow the first. If there were no memory of 
tho latter, the state of the mind on the second occasion 
would simply bo a repetition of that which occurred be- 
fore. There would be merely another impression. 

But suppose memory to exist, and that an idea of the 
fli'st impression is generated ; then, if the supposed sen- 
tiont being were like ourselves, there might arise in bis 
mind two altogether new impressions. The one is the 
feeling of the auceession of tho two impressions, the other 
la tUo feulinff of their eimilarily. 

Yot a third case is conceivable. Suppose two flashes 
of rod lifjht to occur together, then a third feeling might 
arise which is neither succeBsion nor similarity, but that 
which we call eo-existence. 

These feelings, or their contraries, are the fonndation 
of evcrytliing that we call a relation. They are no more 
capable of being described than sensations are ; and, as 
it appears to me, they are aa little susceptible of analysis 
into simpler elements. Like simple tastes and smells, of 
feelings of pleasure and pain, they are ultimate irresolv- 
ftblo facta of conscious experience ; and, if we follow tho 
principle of Hume's nomenclature, they mnst be called 
impreisions of relation. But it must be remembered that 
thoy differ from the other impressions, in requiring tha 
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pre-exietence of at least two of the latter. Though devoid 
of the sligbteat resemblance to the other impresBions, they 
are, in a manner, generated by thcHi. In fact, we may re- 
gard them as a kiud of impressions of impressioas ; or as 
the sensations of an inner sense, which takes cognizance 
of the materials furnished to it by the outer senses. 

Hume failed as completely as his predecessors had done 
to recognize the elementary character of impressions of 
relation ; and, when he discusses relations, he falls into a 
chaos of confusion and self-contradiction. 

In the Trealiae, for example (Book I., § iv.), resem- 
blance, contigoity in time and space, and cause and effect,^ 
are said td~be~{he "uniting principles among ideas," " the 
bond of union " or " associating quality by which one idea 
naturally introduces another." Hume affirms that — 

"These qualities produce an asaociationamongjdeaB, and 
upon the appearance of one idea naturally introduce anoth- 
er." They are " the princi ples of union or cohesion among 
our eimple ideas, and, in t he ima gination, snp ply the place of 
ttSt inseparable goonectiau by. wMcb tboy are united in our 
memgiy. Here ia a kind of attraction-, wliicb, in the mental 
worid, wHI be found to have as extraordinary effects as in 
the natural, and to sbow itself in as many and as various 
forma. Its effects are everywhere conspicuous; but as to its 
causes they are mostly unknown, and must be resolved into 
oriffiiutl qualities of human nature, which I pretend not to 
expbun."— (I. p. 29.) 



And at the end of this section Hume goes 






" Amongst the effects of this union or association of ideas, 
there are none more remarkable than those complex ideas 
which are the common sabjecte of our thought and reason- 
ing, and generally arise trom some principle of union among 
■i 



onr simple ideaa. These complex ideaa ma; be resolved into 
relations, modes, and suirfaruM*." — (Ihid.) 

In the nest section, which is devoted to Relatiom, they 
are spoken of as qaalities "bj which two ideas are connect- 
ed together in the imagination," or " which make objecta 
admit of comparison," and seven kinds of relation are 
enumerated, namely, resemblance, identity, space and time, 
quantity or number, degrees of quality, contrariety, and 
cause and effect. 

To the reader of Hume, whose conceptions are usually 
so clear, definite, and consistent, it is as unsatisfactory aa 
it is surprising to nicet with so much questionable and ob- 
scure phraseology in a small space. One and the sams 
thing, for example, resemblance, is first called a " quality 
of an idea," and secondly, a " complex idea." Surely ifi 
cannot be both. Ideaa which have the qiialitieB of "re- 
semblaiice, contiguity, and cause and eScct," are said to 
"attract one another" {save the mark!), and so become 
associated ; though, in a subsequent part of the Treatise, 
Hume's great effort is to prove that the relation of cause 
and effect is a particular ease of the process of association ; 
that is to aay, is a result of the process of which it is sup- 
posed to be the canse. Moreover, since, as Hume is never 
weary of reminding his readers, there is nothing in ideas 
save copies of impressions, the qualities of resemblance, 
contiguity, and so on, in the idea, must have existed in 
the impression of which that idea is a copy; and therefore 
they must be either sensations or emotions — from both of 
whicb classes they are exclnded. 

In fact, in one place, Hume himself has an insight into 
the real natnro of relations. Speaking of equality, in the 
sense of a relation of quantity, he says — 
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" Since equality is a relation, it is not, strictly speaking, a 
property in the figures themselves, but arises merely from the 
comparison wbicli the mind makes between them."— (I. p. 70.) 

That is to say, when two impressions of equal figures 
are present, there arises ia the mind a tertium quid, which 
is the perception of equality. On his own principles, 
Hume should therefore have placed thia "perception" 
among the ideas of reflection. However, as we have seen, 
he expressly excludes everything but the emotions and the 
passions from this group. 

It is necessary, therefore, to amend Hume's primary 
" geography of the mind " by the excision of one terri- 
tory and the addition of another; and the elementary 
states of consciousness will stand thus : — 

A. ItlPBKSSIONB. 

A. Sensations of 

a. Smell. 
6. Taste. 

c. Hearing. 

d. Sight 

e. Toueh. 

/ Resistance (the muscular sense). 

B. Pleasure and Pain. 

C. Kelations. 

a. Co-existence. 

b. Succession. 

c. Similarity and dissimilarity, 

B. InEAS. 

Copies, or reproductions ia memory, of the forgoing. 

And now the question arises, whether any, and if so, 
what, portion of these contents of the mind are to he 
termed " knowledge." 
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According to Locke, " Knowledge is the perception of 
Iho •grcemont or disagreement of two ideas ;" and Hame, 
Ihougli he does not say so io so many words, tacitly ac- 
cepts the definition. It follows that neither simple sen- 
MitloD, nor tdmpte emotion, constitutes knowledge; bat 
tlutt, wben impressions of relation are added to these im- 
presBions, or their ideas, knowledge arises; and that all 
knowledge ia the knowledge of likenesses and unlike- 
noBses, co-oxistCDcCB and aucoessiona. 

It really inttttera very little in what sense terma are 
used, BO long as the some meaning is always rigidly at- 
tached to them ; and, therefore, it is hardly worth while to 
quarrel with tUis generally accepted, though very arbitrary, 
limitation of the signification of " knowledge." But, on 
the face of the mutter, it is not obvious why the impres- 
aion we call a relation should have a better claim to the 
title of knowledge than that which we call a senaatioo or 
an emotion ; and the restriction has thia unfortunate re- 
sult, that it excludes all the most iutense states of con- 
aoiousneas from any claim to the title of " knowledge." 

Por example, on this view, pain, so violent and absorb- 
ing as to esclude all other forms of consciousness, is not 
knowledge ; but becomes a part of knowledge the mo- 
tnent wo think of it in relation to another pain, or to 
some other mental phenomenon. Surely tbis is somewhat 
inconvenient, for there is only a verbal difference between 
having a sensation and knowing one has it : they are aim- 
ply two phrases for the same mental state. 

But the "pure metaphysicians" make great capital out 
^ the ambiguity. For, starting with the assumption that 
*U knowledge is the perception of relations, and Unding 
l^einiolves, like mere common-sense folks, very much dis- 
pOHd to call sensation knowledge, they at once gratify 
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that disposition and save their consistency, by declaring 
that even the simplest act of sensation contains two terms 
and a relation — the sensitive subject, the sensigenons ob- 
ject, and that masterful entity, the Ego. From which 
great triad, as from a gnostic Trinity, emanates an end- 
less procession of other logical shadows and all the Fata 
Morgana of philosophical dreamland. 
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the nature of the steps by which they become metamor- 
phosed into those compound states of consciousness which 
Bo largely enter into our ordinary trains of thought 

With respect to the origin of impressions of sensation, 
Hume is not quite consisteut with himself. In one place 
(L p. 117) he says that it is impossible to decide "wheth- 
er they arise immediately from the object, or are produced 
by the creative power of the mind, or are derived from 
the Author of our being," thereby implying that realism 
and idealism are equally probable hypotheses. But, in 
fact, after the demonstration by Descartes, that the im- 
mediate antecedents of sensations are changes in the n 
vons system, with which our feelings have no sort of re- 
semblance, the hypothesis that sensations " 
ately from the object" was out of court; and that Hume 
fully admitted the Cartesian doctrine is apparent when he 
saya (Lp. 272):— 
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"All OUT perceptions are ilependent on our organs and the 
diaposititm of our nerves and animal Bpirits." 



And again, tLougli in relation to another qnestio 



" There are three different kinds of impressions conveyed 
by the senses. The first are those of the figure, bulk, motion, 
and aohdity of bodies. The second those of colours, tastes, 
smells, sounds, heat, and cold. The third are the pains and 
pleasures that arise from the apphcation of objects to our 
bodies, as hy the cutting of our liesh with st(M:l and such 
like. Both philosopheis and the vulgar suppose the first of 
these to have a distinct continued existence. The vulgar 
only regard the second na on the same footing. Both phi- 
losophers ar_d the vulgar again esteem the third to be mere- 
ly perceptions, and consequently iotemipted and dependent 
heings. 

" Now 'tis evident that, whatever may be our philosoph- 
ical opinion, colour, soimda, heat, and cold, as far as appears 
to the senses, exist after the same maimer with motion and 
solidity ; and that the difference we make between them, in 
this respect, arises not from the mere perception. So strong 
is the prejudice for the distinct continued existence of the 
former qualities, that when the contrary opinion is advanced 
by modern philosophers, people imagine they can almost re- 
fute it from their reason and experience, and that their very 
ses contradict this philosophy, 'Tis also evident that 
colours, sounds, ifcc, are originally on the same footing with 
the pain that arises from steel, and pleasure that proceeds 
from a fire; and that the difference betwixt thein is founded 
neither on perceptton nor reason, but on the imagination. 
■ as they are confessed to be, both of them, nothing but 
jierceptions arising from the particular configurations and 
motions of the parts of body, wherein possibly can their dif- 
ference oonsist? Upon the whole, then, we may concluda 



that, u & u the Benses are judges, all perceptions are th* J 
same in the manner of Ihcir existence. "~(I. p. 350, 3S1.) 

The last words of this paeaagc are as much Berkeley's 
as Hume's. But, instead of following Berkeley in bia de- 
ductions from the position tLus laid down, Hnme, as the 
preceding citation shows, fully adopted the concluBic 
which all that we know of psychological physiology tends, j 
that the origin of the elements of conaciousitess, no 
tlian that of all its other states, is to be sought in bodily ' 
changes, the seat of which can only be placed in the brain. 
And, as Locke had already done with less effect, he states 
and refQt«s the arguments commonly brought against the 
possibility of a casual connexion between the modes of 
motion of the cerebral substance and states of conBcioiia> 
DBBs, with great clearness : — 

" From these hypotheses concerning the subOanee and loeat 
eo7ijwu^i/m of our perceptions we may pass to another, which 
is more intelligible than the former, and more important 
than the latter, viz., concerning the aiuae of our perceptions. 
Matter and motion, 'tis commonly said in tlie schools, how- 
ever varied, are still matter and motion, and produce only a 
difference in the position and situation of objects. Divide 
a body as often as you please, 'tis still body. Place it in 
any figure, nothing ever results but figure, or the relation of 
parts. Move it in any manner, you still find motion or s 
change of relation. 'Tis absurd to imagine that motion in 
ft circle, for instance, should be nothing but merely motion 
in a circle ; while motion in another direction, as in an el- 
lipse, should also be a passion or moral reflection ; that the 
shocking of two globular particles should become a sensa- 
tion of pain, and that the meeting of the triangular ones 
should afford a pleasure. Now as these different shocks and 
Tariations and mixtures are the only changes of which mat 
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ter is Hnsceptible, and as theae never afford ua any idea of 
thought or perception, 'tis concluded to be impoasible that 
thonglit can ever be caused by matter. 

" Few have been able to withstand the aeeming evidence 
of this argument; and yet nothing in the world is more easy 
than to refiite it We need only reflect upon what has been 
proved at large, that we are never sensible of any conneiion 
between causes and effects, and that 'tis only by our espe- 
rience of their constunt conjunction we can arrive at any 
knowledge of this relation. Now, as aU objects which are 
not contrary are susceptible of a constant conjunction, and as 
no real objects are contrary, I have inferred from these prin- 
ciples (Part in. § 15) that, to consider the matter a priori, 
anything may produce anything, and that we shall never dis- 
cover a reason why any object may or may not be the cause 
of any other, however great, or however little, the resem- 
blance may be betwist them. This evidently destroys the 
precedent reasoning concerning the cause of thought or per- 
ception. For though there appear no manner of connection 
betwixt motion and thought, the case is the same with all 
other causes and eflects. Place one body of a pound weight 
on one end of a lever, and another body of the same weight 
on the other end ; you will never find in these bodies anj 
principle of motion dependent on their distance from the 
centre, more than of thought and perception. If you pre- 
tend, therefore, to prove, a priori, that such a position of bod- 
ies can never cause thought, because, turn it which way yon 
will, it is nothing but a position of bodies : you must, by the 
same course of reasoning, conclude that it can never produce 
motion, since there is no more apparent connection in the one 
than in the other. But, as this latter conclusion is contrary 
to evident experience, and as 'tia possible we may have a like 
experience in the operations of the mind, and may perceive 
a constant coiyunction of thought and motion, you reaaon 
too hastily when, from the mere consideration of the ideas, 
yoQ conclude that 'tis impossible motion can ever proauc* 
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thought, or a different piTsition of parts give rise to a differ- 
ent passion or reflection. Naj', 'tis not only posaible we may 
have Buth an eiperience, but 'tis certain we have it ; since 
every one may perceive that the different dispositions of hia 
body change his thoughts and sentiments. And should it 
be s^d that this depends on the union of soul and body, I 
would answer, that we must separate the question concern- 
ing the substance of the mind from that concerning the 
cause of its thought ^ and that, confining ourselves to the 
latter question, we find, by the comparing their ideas, that 
thought and motion arc different from each other, and by 
experience, that they are constantly united ; which, being all 
the circumstances that enter into the idea of cause and ef- 
fect, when appUed to the operations of matter, we may c 
tainly conclude that motion may be, and actually is, the , 
cause of thought and perception."— (I. pp. 314— 

The upshot of all this U, that the " collection of per- >] 
ccptions," which constitutes the mind, is really a syBtem j 
of effects, the causes of which are to be sought in antecfr 1 
dent changes of the matter of the brain, just as the "col- ] 
lection of motions," which we call flying, ia a eystem 
effects, the causes of which are to be sought in the modes | 
of motion of the matter of the muscles of the wings. 

Hume, however, treats of thia important topic only i 
cidentally. He seems to have had very little acquaintance j 
even with such physiology as was current in his time. At I 
least, the only passage of his works bearing on this sab- j 
ject, with which I am acqu^nted, contains nothing bat a J 
very odd version of the physiological view; 



" When I received the relationa of rewmWanee, amtigmt]f, 1 

arn ootMatton, as principle? of union among ideas, without T 

examiitiiig into their causes, 'twos more in prosecution of my 1 

first maxim, that we must in the end rest contented with ;; 
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experience, than for want of aomething epecioua and plausi- 
ble which I might have displayed on that subject. 'Twould 
have been easy to have made an imaginary dissection of tha 
brain, and have shown why, upon our conception of any idea, 
the animal spirits ran into all the contiguous traces and rouse 
up the other ideas that are related to it. But though I liave 
neglected any advantage which I might have drawn from 
this topic in explaining the relations of ideas, I am al'raid I 
must here hove recourse to it, in order to account for the 
mistakes that arise from these relations. I shall therefore 
observe, that as the mind is endowed with the power of ex- 
citing any idea it pleases; whenever it despatches the spir- 
its into that region of the brain in which the idea is placed ; 
these spirits always escite the idea, when they run precisely 
into the proper traces and rummage that cell which belongs 
to the idea. But as their motion is seldom direct, and natu- 
rally turns a little to the one side or to the other; for thia 
reason the animal spirits, falling into the contiguous traces, 
present other related ideas, in lieu of that which the mind 
desired at first to survey. This change we are not always 
sensible of; hut continuing atiLI the same train of thought, 
make use of the related idea which is presented to us and 
employ it in our reasonings, as if it were the same with what 
we demanded. This is the cause of many mistakes and soph- 
isms in philosophy, as will naturally be imagined, and as it 
would he easy to show, if there was occasion." — (I, p. 88.) 

Perhaps it is as well for Hume's fame that the occasion 
for further physiological speculations of this sort did not 
arise. But, while admitting the crudity of his notions 
and the strangeness of the language in which they are 
couched, it must in justice be remembered, that what are 
now known as the elements of the physiology of the ner- 
vous system were hardly dreamed of in the first half of 
the eighteenth century ; and, as a further set-off to Hume's 
credit, it must be noted that he grasped the fundamental 
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truth, that thu key to the compreheiiBioD of mental oper- 
ations lies in the atiidy of the molecular cluinges of the 
nervous apparatus by which they are originated. 

Surety no one who is cognisant of the facts of the case, 
nowadays, doubts that the roots of psychology lie in the I 
phyniobgy of the nervous system. What we call the op- 
erations of the mind are functions of the brain, and the 
materials of consciousnesB arc products of cerehrai activi- 
ty. Cabauis may have made use of crude and misleading 
phraseology when he said that the brain secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile; but the conception which that 
much -abused phrase embodies is, nevertheless, far more 
eonaistent with fact than the popular notion that the 
mind in a metaphysical entity seated in the head, bat aa 
independent of the brain as a telegraph operator is of his 
instrument. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that tlie doctrine 
just laid down is what is commonly colled materialiam. 
lu fact, I am not sure that the adjective " crass," which 
appears to have a special charm for rhetorical sciolists, 
would not be applied to it But it is, nevertheless, trae 
that the doctrine contains nothing inconsistent with the 
purest idealism. For, as Hume remarks {as indeed Des- 
cartes had observed long before) : — 

" "Tis not our body we perceive when we regard our limha 
and members, but certain impressions which enter by tbe 
senses; so that the ascribing a real and corporeal existence 
to these imprestiions, or to their objccta, is an act of the mind 
as difficult to esplain as that [the external existence of ob- 
jects] which we examine at present."— (L p. 349.) 

Tlierefore, if we analyse the proposition that all mental 
phenomena are the effects or products of material pbe- 
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nomena, all that it meaus amoanta to tbis ; tlmt whenever { 
those states of consciousnesa which we call sensation, or 
emotion, or thought, conic into existence, complete investi- ' 
gation will ahow good reason for the belief that they a 
preceded by those other phenomena 
which we give the namee of matter and motion. 
terial changes appear, in the long run, to be modes of mo- 
tion ; hnt our knowledgvj of motion is nothing but that of I 
a change in the place and order of our sensations ; jnst bb ' 
our knowledge of matter is restricted to those feelings of 
which we assume it to be tbe cause. 

It has already been pointed out that Hume must have | 
admitted, and in fact does admit, the possibility that the 
mind is a Lcibnitzian monad, or a Fichtean world^cner- 
ating Ego, the universe of things being merely the pict- 
ure produced by tbe evolution of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. For any demonstration that can be given to I 
the contrary effect, the " collection of perceptions " whict 
makes up our consciousnesa may be an orderly phantas- 
magoria generated by the Ego, unfolding its succeBsiva 
scenes on tlie background of the abyss of nothingness ; aa 
a firework, which is but cunningly arranged combustibles, 
grows from a spark into a coruscation, and from a corus- 
cation into figures, and words, and cascades of devouring 
fire, and then vanishes into the darkness of the night. 

On the other hand, it must no less readily be allowed 
that, for anything that can be proved to the contrary, 
there may be a real something which is tbe cause of all 
our impressions; that sensations, though not likenesses, 
are symbols of that something ; and that the part of that 
something, which we call the nervous system, is an appa- 
ratus for supplying us with a sort of algebra of fact, based 
■>n those symbols. A brain may be the machinery by 
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wliicb the material univcrae becomes consciona of itaelL I 
But it is important to ootice that, even if this conceptioa 
of tlio univtree and of the relation of consciousness to Its 
other components should be true, we Bbould, neverthelese, 
be Htill bound by the limits of thought, still unable to refnte 
the argumeuta of pure ideuliiim. The more completely the 
materialistic; position is Emitted, the easier it is to show 
that the idealistic poaition is unassailable, if the idealist * 
confines himself within the limits of positive knowledge. 

Hume deals with the questions whether all our ideas 

are derived from experience, or whether, on the conbaiy, 
more or fewer of them are innate, which so much ezer- 
cised the mind of Locke, after a somewhat summary fashr 
ion, in a note to the second section of the Inquiry ; — 

" It is probable that no more was meant by those who de- 
nied innate ideas, than that all ideas were copies of our im- 
pressions; though it must be confessed that the terms which 
they employed were not chosen with such caution, nor so ex- 
actly defined, as to prevent all mistakes about their doctrine, 
Por what is meant by innateT If iunate be equivalent to 
natural, then all the perceptions and ideas of the mind must 
be allowed to lie innate or natural, in whatever sense we take 
the latter word, whether in opposition to what is uncommon, 
artificial, or miraculous. If by innate be meant contempo- 
rary with our birth, the dtBpute seems to be frivolous; nor 
is it worth while to Inquire at what time thinking begins, 
whether before, at, or after our birth. Again, the word idea 
leems to be coiniiionly taken in a very loose sense by Locke 
and others, as standing for any of our perceptions, our sensa- 
tions and passions, as well as thoughts. Now in this sense I 
tihuuld desire to know what can be meant b; asserting that 
sdlMove, or resentment of injuries, or the passion between tho 
tbiLtm U not innate? 
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"But BdmittiDg these t«rms, impradon* and i(Ua», in the 
secflc aboTe explained, and uuderetaadijig by innatt what 
is original or copied from no precedent perception, then wo 
may assert that all our impressiona are innate, and our idea* 
not innate." 

It would seem that Hume did not think it worth while 
to acquire a comprebensiou of the real points at issue in 
the controversy which he thus carelessly dismisses. 

Yet Descartes baa defined what he means by innate 
ideas with so much precision, that misconception ought to 
have been impossible. He suya that, when he speaks of 
an idea being " innate," he means that it exists potentially 
in the mind, before it is actually called into existence by 
whatever is its appropriate exciting cause. 

"I have never either thought or said," he writes, "that 
the mind has any need of innate ideas [idem natvrelUi] 
which are anything distinct from its faculty of thinking. 
But it is true that observing that there are certain thoughts 
which arise neither irom external objects nor fiom the deter- 
mination of my will, but only from my faculty of thinking; 
in order to mark the difTercDce between the ideas or the 
notions which arc the forms of these thoughts, and to dis- 
tinguish them from the others, which may be called extra- 
neous or voluntary, I have called them innate. But I have 
used this term in the same sense as when wo say that gener- 
osity is innate in certain families ; or that certain maladies, 
such as ^Qt or gravel, arc innate in others; not that chil- 
dren bom in these families are troubled with such diseases 
in their mother's womb, but because they are bom with the 
disposition or the faculty of contracting them." ' 



' Rema.rqueB de Ren^ Descartes s 
I Pays Baa vera li fin de ronnee. 
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riio trontilcBomc disciple, Re^Ds, having asserted that 
til our ideas come from observation or tradition, Descartes 
remark* : — 

" 80 thorouglily eiToneoua ia lliis assertion, that whoerer 
hn« a proper eomprelienainn of the action of our aensee, 
and understands precise!; the nature of that which is trans- 
niittod li; tlicm to our tliinking faculty, will rather affinn 
that tio idesB of things, suclt as are formed in thought, am 
brought to us by tbe senses, so that there is nothing in our 
idou wlii(!h i4 otlicr than innate in the mind {mUurel i Tm- 
yrit), or in tlie faculty of thinking, if only certain circum- 
atancdfl are excepted, which belong only to eiperience. For 
«iamp1e, it is experience alone which causes ua to judge that 
fuch and such ideas, now present in our minds, are relnted 
to certain things whicli ure external to us ; not in truth, that 
they have been sent into our mind by these things, such as 
tliey are, by the organs of the senses ; but because these or- 
ganii have transmitted something which has occasioned tha 
mind, in virtue of its innate power, to form them at this time 
rather than at another. . . . 

" Nothing passes from external objects to the soul except 
certain motions of matter (vumjiemena eorporeh), but neither 
these motions, nor the figures which they produce, are cod> 
ceived by us as tliey exist in the sensory organs, as I have 
ftilly explained in my 'Dioptrics;' whence it follows that 
even the ideas of motion and of figures are innate (iw(«wQ»- 
ment en ntras). And, A fortiori, the ideaa of pain, of coloura, 
of sounds, and of all similar things must be innate, in order 
that the mind may represent them to itself, on the occasion 
of certain motions of matter with whicb they bave no i»- 
semblance." 

Whoever denies what ia, in fact, an inconceivable prop- 
osition, that sensations pass, as such, from the external 
world into the mind, must admit the conclusion here laid 
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down by Descartes, that, strictly speating, sensations, and, 
it fortiori, all the other contents of the mind, are innate. 
Or, to state the matter in accordance with the views pre- 
viously eitponnded, that they are prodncts of the inherent 
propertiea of tho thinking organ, in wtiiefa they lie poten- 
tially, before they are called into eriatenco by their appro- 
priate causes. 

But if all the contents of the mind are innate, what a 
meant by experience ! 

It is the conversion, by unknown causes, of these in- 
nate potentialities into actual existences. Tho organ ol: 
thought, prior to eiperience, may be compared to an un- 
touched piano, in which it may be properly aaid that mu- 
sic is innate, inasmuch as its mechanism contains, poten* 
tially, so many octaves of musical notes. The unknown 
cause of sensation which Descartes calls the "je ne s 
quoi dans les objets" or "chosea tellcs qu'ellea sont;" and 
Kant the " Noumenon " or " Ding an sich ;" is represented 
by the musician, who, by touching the keys, converts the 
potentiality of the mechanism into actual sounds. A note 
BO produced is the equivalent of n single experience. 

All the melodies and harmonies that proceed from the 
piano depend upon the action of the musician upon the 
keys. There is no internal mechanism which, when cer- 
tain keys are struck, gives rise to an accompaniment of 
which the musician is only indirectly the cause. Accord- 
ing to Descartes, however — and this is what is generally 
fixed upon as tho essence of his doctrine of innate ideas — 
the mind possesses such an internal mechanism, by which 
certain classes of thoughts are generated, on the occasion 
of certain experiences. Such thoughts are innate, just as 
sensations are innate; they are not copies of sensations, 
any more than sensations are copies of motions; they ars 
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invariably geoorated in the mind, when certdn eiperi- 
cuces arise in it, just as sensationa aru invariably generated 
when certain bodily motions take place ; they are univer- 
sal, insamiich as they arise under the same conditions in 
alt men ; they are necessary, because their genesis under 
those conditions is invariable. These innate thoughts are 
what Descartes terms " v^rit^s " or truths ; that is, beliefs 
— and his notions respecting them are plainly set forth in 
a passage of the Prineipes. 

"Thus far 1 have discussed tbat which we know aa 
thiDgB: it remains that I should speak of that which we 
know as trulhs. For example, when we think that it is im- 
possible to make anything out of nothing, we do not imag- 
ine that this proposition is a thing which exists, or a proper- 
ty of something, but we take it for a certain eternal tmtb, 
which has its scat in the mind (pentie), and is called a com- 
mon Dotiou or an axiom. Similarly, when we affirm that it 
is impossible that one and the same thing should exist and 
not esiat at the same time ; tbat that which has beec created 
should not have been created; that he who thinks must ex- 
ist while he thinks ; and a number of other like propod- 
tions — these ore only truths, and not things which exist out- 
side our thoughts. And there is such a number of these 
that it would be wearisome to enumerate them : nor is it 
necessary to do so, because we cannot fail to know them 
when the occasion of thinking about them presents itself, 
and we are not blinded by any prejudices." 

It would appear that Locke was not more familiar with 
Descartes' writings than Hume seems to hare been ; for, 
viewed in relation to the passages just cited, the argu- 
ments adduced in his famous polemic against innate ideas 
are totally irrelevant. 

It has l>een shown tbat Hume practically, if not in so 
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moaj words, adniiUi tlie justice of Descartes' assertloa 
that, Htrictlj apcaking, sensations are innate ; that is to 
say, that they are the product of the reaction of the or- 
gan of the mind on the stimulus of an " unknown cause," 
which ia DeBcartes' " je ne saia quoi." Therefore, the dif- 
ference between Diiscartes" opinion and that of Hume re- 
solves itself into this : Given sensation-experiences, can all 
the contents of consciousness be derived from the collo- 
cation and metamorphosis of these experiences! Or, are 
new elements of consciousness, products of an innate po- 
tentiality distinct from sensibility, added to these! Hume 
affirms the former position, Descartes the latter. If the 
analysis of the phenomena of consciousness given in the 
preceding pages is correct, Hnme is in error; while the 
father of modern philosophy had a truer insight, though 
he overstated the case. For want of sufficiently searching 
psychological investigations, Descartes was led to suppose 
that innumerable ideas, the evolution of which in the 
course of experience can be demonstrated, were direct or 
innate products of the thinking faculty. 

As has been already pointed out, it is the great merit 
of Kant that he started afresh on the track indicated b 
Descartes, and steadily upheld the doctrine of the exist- 
ence of elements of conscionsneaa, which are neither si 
experiences nor any modifications of them. We may de- 
mur to the expression that space and time are forms of 
»ensory intuition ; but it imperfectly represents the great 
fact that co-existence and sucoesaion are mental phenom- 
ena not given in the mere sense-experience.' 

' "Wit kdnneii qdb keinen Gi^enBtand denken, obae durcb Kau- 
garien; wir konaen keinen gedachten Gegenatand erkennGn, ohiia 
durch AnGchauungon, die jcnen Begriffeu entsprecheo. Nun Bind 
alle uDBere Anat^hauiuigen eiDDlich, imd diese ErkenntniaB, b 
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der Geganatand deraelben gegeben let, let Bmplrisch. Gmpirisoha 
ErkcnntDiBs sber iat Erfahrdog. FolgUcb iat una keine Grkenut- 
niss a priori moglich, &l8 ledigUub von GregenBCaoden mogUcber 
Erfabrung. 

"Aber diese Erkenntniss, die blosa auf Gegenat^de dei Erfahning 
rangoBchrknkt Ut, Ut darum nicfat alle tdq der Erfahrung entlehnt, 
Bondern was Bowohl dio rcmen Auscliauutigca, ala die remea Ter- 
etondeabegritFe betrillt, bo sind sie Elciuente dcr ErkenntDisH die in 
Qua a prwri augetroffeD werden." — Kritik der reinai VatamfL SU. 
maUarlehrr, p. 138. 

Withoul a glossary eiptaimtorj of Kant's torminologj, thia pas. 
BBge would be hardt; intelligible in a tranaladon ; but it ma; be pui. 
aphraacd thus ; All kuonledge is founded upon eiperienoss of aenB»- 
tioa, but it is not all di>iiri!d from those experiences ; inumuch u 
the impresBiona of relation ("reiue Anscbaunngen ;" " reine Verston- 
deabegriffe ") bare a potential or a priori eiintence in us, and I9 J 
Ih^ addmoQ lo seose-eiperieiiceB, constitute knowledge. 
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If, OS has been set forth in the preceding chapter, all men- 
tal states are effects of physical cauBes, it follows that what 
are called mentsi facultias and operations are, properly 
speaking, cerebral fnnctions, allotted to definite, though 
not yet precisely assignable, parts of the brain. 

These functions appear to be reducible to three gronpa, 
namely ; Sensation, Correlation, and Ideation. 

The organs of the functions of sensation and correla- 
tion are those portions of the cerebral substance, the mo- 
lecular changes of which give rise to impressions of sen- 
sation and impressions of relation. 

The changes in the nervous matter which bring about 
the effects which we call its functions, follow upon some 
kind of stimulus, and rapidly reaching tbeir maximum, aa 
rapidly die away. The effect of the irritation of a nerve- 
fibre on the cerebral substance with which it is connected 
may be compared to the pulling of a long bell-wire. The 
impulse takes a little time to reach the bell ; the bell rings 
and then becomes quiescent, until another pull is given. 
So, in the brain, every sensation is the ring of a cerebral 
particle, the effect of a momentary impulse sent along a 
nerve-fibre. 
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If there were a complete likeness between the two 
teniis of this very rough and ready comparison, it is ob- 
vin<i8 that there could be do such thing as memory. A 
bell recorda no audible sign of having been rung five min- 
utes ago, and the activity of a aensigenoua cerebral par- 
ticle might similarly leave no tmce. TJniJer these eiroma- 
Htanoes, again, it would seem that the only imprc&sions of 
relation which could arise would be those of co-enatence 
and of amilarity. For succession implies memory of aa 
iintL'cedent state.' 

But the special peculiarity of the cerebral apparatus U, 
that any given function which has once been performed 
is very easily set a-going again, by causes more or leas 
different from those to which it owed its origin. Of the 
mechanism of this generation of images of impressions or 
ideas (in Hume's sense), which may be termed JtUaHon, 
we know nothing at present, though the fact and ita re- 
sults are familittr enough. 

During our waking, and many of our steeping, honra, 
ia fact, the function of ideation is in continual, if not con- 
tinuous, activity. Trains of thought, as we call them, 
succeed one another without intcnniesion, even when the 
starting of now trains by fresh sense-impressions is aa far 
as possible prevented. The rapidity and the intensity of 
this ideational process are obviously dependent upon phys- 
iological conditions. The widest differences in these re- 
spects arc constitutional in men of different tempera- 
ments; and are observable in oneself, under varying con- 
ditions of hunger and repletion, fatigue and freshness, 

' It is not worth while, for the present purpose, to consider wheth- 
er, as all aervouB action oocupies a aensibit! time, the liuratioD of one 
impresBiou might not overlap that of the inipreEaiau wbiuh follows il^ 
in the case supposed. 
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rad emotional excitemenL The influence of 
diet on dreams ; of stimulants upon tLe fulness and the 
Telocity of the stream of thought ; the delirious phantasraa 
generated by disease, by hashish, or by aleohol — will oc- 
cur to every one as examples of the marvellous sensitive- | 
nesB of the apparatus of ideation to purely physical 
influences. 

The succession of mental states in ideation is not for- ' 
tuitoQs, but follows the law of aeaociataou, which may be 
stated thus : that every idea tends to be followed by some 
other idea which is associated with the first, or ita im- 
pression, by a relation of succession, of contiguity, or of 
liteness. 

Thus the idea of the word horse jast bow presented 
itself to my mind, and was followed in quick succession 
by the ideas of four legs, hoofs, teeth, rider, saddle, racing, 
cheating ; all of which ideas are connected in my experi- 
ence with the impression, or the idea, of a horse and with 
one another, by the relations of contiguity and succession. 
No great attention to what passes in the mind is needful 
to prove that our trains of thought are neither to be ar- 
rested, nor even permanently controlled, by our desires or 
emotions. Nevertheless they are lai^oly influenced by 
them. In the presence of a strong desire, or emotion, the 
Btream of thonght no longer flows on in a straight coarse, 
but seems, as it were, to eddy round the idea of that which 
ia the object of the emotion. Every one who has "eaten 
his bread in sorrow " knows how strangely the current of 
ideas whirls about the conception of the object of regret 
or remorse as a centre ; every now and then, indeed, break- 
ing away into the new tracks suggested by passing asso- 
ciations, but still returning to the central thought. Few 
can have been so happy as to have escaped the social bore. 
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whose pet notion is certain to crop up whatever topic is 
BtAitcd ; while the fixed idea of the monomaniac is but 
the extreme form of the ftaine phenomenon. 



^ 



And as, on the one hand, it is so hard to drive 
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the thought wc would fain be rid of ; so, upon the other 
the pleasant imaginations which we Would so gladly retain 
are, eooner or later, jostled away by the crowd of clum- 
auts for birth into the world of consciousness; which 
hover as a sort of psychical [lossibilities, or inverse ghosta, 
the bodily presentmenta of spiritual phenomena to be, in 
the limbo of the brain. In that form of dedre which is 
called " attention," tlie train of thought, held fast, for a 
time, in the desired direction, seems ever striving to get 
on to another line — and the jonctiona and sidings are so 
multitudinoos I 

The constituents of trains- of ideas may be grouped in 

Hame says : — 

" We find, by experience, that when any impression has 
been present in the mind, it again makes its appearance 
there as an idea, and this it may do in two different ways: 
either when, on its now appearance, it retains a considerable 
degree of its lirst vivacity, and is somewhat intermediate be- 
tween an impression and an idea; or wlien it entirely loses 
that vivacity, and is a perfect idea. The faculty by which 
we repeat our impressions in the first manner is called the 
memory, and the other the imagination." — (I, p. 33, 24.) 

And he considers that the only difference between ideas 
of imagination and those of memory, except the superior 
vivacity of the latter, lies in the fact that those of memory 
e the original order of the impressions from which 
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tbey are derived, ivliile the imagiaatioD "is free to traoe-' 
pose and change its ideas." 

The latter statement of the difference between memory 
and imagination is Jess open to cavil than the former, 
tiiough hj no means unassailable. 

The special characteristic of a memorj, surely, is not its 
vividness ; but that it is a complex idea, in which the idea 
of that which is renieinbered is related by co-esistence 
with other ideas, and by antecedence with present ira- 

If I say I remember A. B., the chance acquaintance of 
ten years ago, it is not because my idea of A. B. is very 
vivid — on the contrary, it is extremely faint — but because 
that idea is associated with ideas of impressions co-exist- 
ent with those which I call A. B. ; and that all these are 
at the end of the long series of ideas, which represent that 
much past time. In truth, I have a much more vivid idea 
of Mr. Pickwick, or of Colonel Ncwcomc, than I have of 
A. B. ; but, associated with the ideas of these persons, I 
have no idea of their having ever been derived from the 
world of impressions ; and so tiicy are relegated to the 
world of imagination. On the other hand, the character- 
istic of an imagination may properly be said to lie not in 
its intensity, but in the fact that, as Hume puts it, " the 
arrangement," or the relations, of the ideas are different 
from those in which the impressions, whence these ideas 
are derived, occurred; or, in other words, that the thing 
iro^ned has not happened. In popular usage, however, 
imagination is frequently employed for simple memory — 
" In imagination I was back in the old times." 

It is a curious omission on Hume's part that, while 
thus dwelling on two classes of ideas, Memoriei and im- 
aginations, he has not, at the same time, taken notice of 
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Ihe ideas Wtoaging ti> two of the tbiee gniaps on 
Uc4 : uunely. memonea aitd eipeetatms^ p i mat i 
fv«tuim of particular latereat. And first, with reapet 



la Hume's words, all simple ideas are ci^e« of siiDpla 
iiDpreauQaa. The idea o{ a aingle a^iaatioii is a Mot, but 
accurate, image of that seBsatioa ; the idea of a relation is a 
i^produclif u of (he feelu^ of co-existence. of sacceaaon, or 
of limtlariiy. But, wbea complex impresskMis or cosaplez 
ideas are reprodaced as memories, it is probable thai tha 
oo]<>ea never j;ive all the details of the originals with perfect 
atMiirary, and U is certain that thev rarelr do so. No one 
po>L4esaea a memory so good, that if be bas only once ob- 
aervdd a natural object, a second inspection does not show 
kiai koiuething tbat he has forgotten. Almost all, if not 
all, our merooriea are ihercfore skeKh«, rather than poi^ 
traits, of the originals—tlie salient features are obvioos, while 
the subordinate characters are obscure or unrepresented. 

Xow, when several complex impres^ons which are mora 
o" iesa different from one another — let us say that out of 
ten impressions in each, six are the same in all, and fonr 
are different from all the rest — are successively presented 
W the mind, it is easy to see what ranst be the nature of 
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the result. The repetition of the six similar impressions 
will strengtbon the eix corresponding elements of the com- 
plex idea, which will therefore acquire greater vividness; 
while the four differing impressions of each will not only 
acquire no greater strength than they had at first, hut, in 
accordance with the law of association, they will all tend 
to appear at once, and will thus neutralise one another. 

This mental operatioti may be rendei'ed comprebenBihle 
by considering what takes place in the formation of com- 
ponnd photographs — when the images of the faces of six 
sitters, for example, are each received on the same photo- 
graphic plate, for a sixth of the time requisite to take one 
portrait. The final result is that all those points in which 
the six faces agree are brought out strongly, while all 
those in which they differ are left vague ; and thus what 
may be termed a generic portrait of the sis, in contradia- 
tinctioQ to a spedfie portrait of any one, is produced. 

Thus our ideas of single complex impressions are in- 
complete in one way, and those of numerous, more or less 
similar, complex impressious are incomplete in another 
way ; that is to say, they are ffenerie, not gpeeifie.. And 
hence it follows that our ideas of the impressions in ques- 
tion are not, in the strict sense of tlie word, copies of 
those impressions; while, at the same time, Uiey may ex- 
ist in the mind independently of language. 

The generic ideas which are formed from several simi- 
lar, but not identical, comples experiences arc what are 
commonly called abstract or general ideas; and Berkeley 
endeavoured to prove that all general ideas are nothing but 
particular ideas annexed to a certain term, which gives 
them a more extensive signification, and makes them recall, 
npon occasion, other individuals which are similar to them. 
Hnme says that he regards this as " one of the greatest 
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mill tbe most valuable discoveries that baa been made of 
lat« years in the republic of letters," and endeavouTs to 
confirin it in such a manner that it shall be " put beyond 
all doubt and controversy-" 

I may venture to espreas a doabt whether he has suc- 
ceeded ill his object; but the subject is an abstruse one; 
and I must coutent myacif with the rcinark, that thoogh 
Berkeley's view appears to be largely applicable to 8nch 
general ideas as arc formed after language has been ac- 
quired, and to all the more abstract sort of conceptions, 
yet that general ideas of aeaeible objects may neverthelesa 
be produced in the way indicated, and may exist inde- 
pendently of language. In dreams, one sees houses, trees, 
and other objects, which are perfectly recogni«abIe aa 
sacli, but which remind one of the actual objects as Been 
" out of the corner of the eye," or of the pictures thrown 
by a badly- foe usst'd magic lantern. A man addresses na 
who is like a figure seen by twilight ; or we travel throngh 
countries where every feature of the scenery is vague ^ 
the outlines of the hills are ill-marked, and the rivers have 
no defined banks. They are, in short, generic ideas of 
many past impressions of men, hills, and rivers. An anal^ 
omist who occupies himself intently with tbe examination 
of several specimens of some new kind of animal, in 
course of time acquires so vivid a conception of its form 
i-nd structure, that tbe idea may take visible shape and be- 
come a sort of waking dream. But the figure which thus 
presents itself is generic, not specific. It Is no copy of 
any one specimen, but, more or Jess, a mean of the series ; 
and there seems no reason to doubt that the minds of 
children bcforfi they leam to speak, and of deaf-mutes, 
are peopled with similarly generated generic ideas of senst- 
ble objects. 
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It bas been seen that a memory is a complos: iileti 
made up of at least two constituentB. In the firat pUos, 
tliere ia the idea of an object ; and, secondly, there is tba 
idea of the relation of antecedence between that object 
and some present objects. 

To say that one has a recollection of a given event and 
to espresa the belief that it happened, are two ways of 
giving an account of one and the same mental fact But 
the former mode of stating the fact of memory is prefeiv 
able, at present, because it certainly does not presuppoas 
the existence of language in the mind of the rememberer ; 
while it may be said that the latter does. It is perfectly 
possible to have tbe idea of an event A, and of the events 
E, C, D, which came between it and the present state E, 
as mere mental pictures. It is hardly to he doubted that 
childreu have very distinct memories long before they can 
speak ; and we believe that such is tbe caae because they 
act upon their memories. But, if they act upon their 
memories, they to all intents and puipoaes believe their 
memories. In other words, though, being devoid of laii' 
guage, tbe child cannot frame a proposition expressive of 
belief ; cannot say " sugar-plum was sweet ;" yet the psy- 
chical operation of which that proposition is merely the 
verbal expression is perfectly effected. The experienoe 
of the co-existence of sweetness with sugar has produced 
a state of mind which bears tbe same relation to a verbal 
proposition as tbe natural disposition to produce a given 
idea, assumed to exist by Descartes as an " innate idea " 
would bear to that idea put into words. 

Tbe fact that the beliefa of memory precede tbe use of 
language, and therefore are originally purely instinctive, 
and independent of any rational justification, should have 
been of great importance to Hume, from its bearing upon 
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his thuorv ot cau^tion ; aad it is carious that he has i 
adverted lu it, but always takea the trust northiaess of 1 
meuories for granted. It may be worth while briefly to | 
tuake gULHl tlie omission. 

That I was in pain, yesterday, is as certain to me as any 
■uatter of tact can be ; by no effort of tlie imagination Is 
it p*waibio for tne really to entertiain the contrary belief. 
At the Kama time, 1 am hound tu admit that the whola 
fouudaliou for it)y belief is the fact that the idea of pain 
la iudissolubly associated in my mind with the idea of 
that muuh paot time. Any one who will be at the trouble 
may provide himself with hundreds of examples Ui the 
aaiiie nfiecL 

This and akuiilar observations are important under an- 
otUui' a>'pei.it. They prove that the idea of even a single 
strong im))ression may be so powerfully associated with 
that of a certain time, as to originate a belief of which the 
contrary is inoooceivabte, and wbicli may therefore be 
properly sidd to be necessary. A single weak, or moder* 
atcly Htrong, impression may not be represented by any 
memory. But this defect of weak experiences may bo 
compensated by their repetition ; and what Hume means 
by " custom " or " habit " is simply the repetition of ei- 
periences — 

" wherever the repetition of any particular act or operation 
produces a propensity to renew the same act or operation, 
without being impelled by any reasoning or process of tlie 
understanding, we always say that this propensity is the ef- 
fect of Custom. By employing that word, we pretend not to 
have given the ultimate reason of such a propensity. We 
only point out a principle of iiuman nature which is univer- 
aally acknowledged, and which is well known b; its ef- 
ftK!t8,"-aV. p. 5a.J 
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It has beeu shown that an expectation is a complex 
idea which, like a memory, ia made up of two conatita- 
ents. The one la the idea of an object, the other ia the 
idea of a relation of sequence between that object and 
aome present object; and the reasoning which applied to 
memories applies to expectations. To have an expecta- 
tion* of a given event, and to believe that it will happen, 
are only two modes of stating the same fact. Again, just 
in the same way as we call a memory, put into words, a 
belief, so we give the same name to an expectation in liko 
clothing. And the fact already cited, that a child before 
it can apeak acts upon its memories, is good evidence that 
it forms expectations. The infant who knows the meao- 
ing neither of " sngar-plum " nor of " sweet," nevertheless 
is in full possession of that complex idea, which, when he 
has learned to employ language, will take the foim of the 
verbal proposition, " A sugar-plum will be sweet." 

Thus, beliefs of expectation, or at any rate their poten- 
tialities, are, as much as those of memory, antecedent to 
speech, and are as incapable of justification by any logical 
proceaa. In fact, expectations are hut memories inverted. 
The aaaociation which ia the foundation of expectation 
must exist as a memory before it can play its part. Ab 
Uiime says, — 

"... it is certain we here advance a very intoHigible prop- 
osition at leaat, if not a true one, when we assert that after 
the constant conjunction of two objects, heat and flame, for 
instance, weight and solidity, we are determined by custom 



; but cipeclations of like 
cbaniclei' plaj bq lai^e a part in hmnau aCFairs that the;, together 
with the associated emotioDa af pleasure and pain, are distmguiahed 
OB "hopes" or "fears." 
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alone to expect the ooe from the appearanco of the other, 
ThiB hypotheaia seema even the only one which explidns the 
difficulty why we draw trorn a. thouaand inatancea, an infer- 
ence which we are nat able to draw boia one instance, that 
ia in no respect different from them." . , , 

" Custom, then, is the great gul^u of human life. It is that 
principle alone which renders our experience useful to ns, 
and mokes ua expect, for the Ibturc, a umilar train of eventa 
with those which have appeared in the past." . . . 

"All belief of niatter-of-ftct or real existence is derived 
merely from some object preaont to the memory or senses, 
and a customary conjunction between that and some other 
object; or, in other words, having found, in many instances, 
that any two kinds of objects, flame and heat, snow and cold, 
have always been conjoined together: if flame or snow be 
presented anew to the sensea, the mind is carried by custom 
to espect heat or cold, and to idume that such a quality does 
exist, and will discover itself upon a nearer approach. This 
belief is the npcessary result of placing the mind in such cir- 
cumstances It an operation of the soul, when we are so 
situated as una o dahle as to feel the passion of love when 
we re b n ht o hatred when we meet with injuries. 

All these op rat n are a species of natural iastiocts, which 
no reaa n ng o p o sa of the thought and understanding 
is able th to p d ce or to prevent." — (IV. pp. 53 — 56.) 

The only comment that appears needful here is, that 
Hume hits attached aomewliat too exclusive a weight to 
that repetition of esperiences to which alone the term 
" custom " can be properly applied. The proverb says 
that " a burnt child dreads the fire ;" and any one who 
will make the experiment will find that one burning ia 
quite sufficient to establish an indissoluble belief that con- 
tact with fire and pain go together. 

As a sort of iiivert«d memory, expectation follows the 
same laws ; hence, while a belief of expectation is, in most 
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cases, as Hume trnly says, established by custom, or the 
repetition of weak impressions, it may quite 'well be based 
upon a sipgle strong experience. In the absence of lan- 
guage, a specific memory cannot be strengthened by repe- 
tition. It is obvious that that which has happened cannot 
happen again, with the same collateral associations of co- 
But memories of the co-exist- 
I of impressions are capable of being 
indefinitely strengthened by the recurrence of similar im- 
pressiona, in the same order, even though the collateral as- 
BOciatioDs are totally different; in fact, the ideas of these 
impressions become generic. 

If I recollect that a piece of loe was cold yesterday, 
nothing can strengthen the recollection of that particular 
fact; on the contrary, it may grow weatcr, in the absence 
of any record of it. But if I touch ice to-day and again 
find it cold, the association is repeated, and the memory 
of it becomes stronger. And, by this very simple process 
of repetition of experience, it has become utterly impossi- 
ble for us to think of having handled ice without think- 
ing of its colduess. But, that which is, under the one as- 
pect, the strengthening of a memory, is, under the other, 
the i n ten si6 cation of an expectation. Not only can we 
not think of having touched ice without feeling cold, but 
we cannot think of touching ice in the future without ex- 
pecting to feel cold. An expectation so strong that it 
cannot be changed, or abolished, may thus be generated 
out of repeated experiences. And it is important to note 
that such expectations may be formed quite unconscious- 
ly, lu my dressing-room, a certain can is usually kept 
full of water, and I am in the habit of lifting it to pour 
out water for washing. Sometimes the servant has for- 
gotten to fill it, and then I find that, when I take hold of 
5* 
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the handle, the can goes up with a jerk. Lung associa- 
tion haa, in fact, lei) me to expect the 
uderaUe weight-, and, quite ounwares, : 
is adjusted to the expectation. 

The process of strengthcuing generic memoi'Ies of anc- 
cession, and, at the same time, intensifying expectations of 
snccession, ia what is commonly called verificaiiim. The 
impression B has frequently been observed to follow the 
impression A. The association thus produced is repre- 
sented as the memory, A -^ B. When the impression A 
appears again, the idea of B follows, associated with that 
of the immediate appearance of the impression B. If the 
impression B does appear, the expectation is said to be 
verified ; while the memory A -» B is strengthened, and 
gives rise in turn to a stronger expectation. And repeat- 
ed verification may render that expectation so strong that 
its nan-verificatioQ is inconceivable. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Iif the coarse of the preceding cLaptera attentioa h» 
been more than ODce called to tlie fact, that the elements 
of consciousness and the operations of the mental facul- 
ties, under discussion, exist independently of, and antece- 
dent to, the existence of language. 

If any weight is to he attached to arguments from 
analogy, there is overwhelming evidence in favour of the 
belief that children, before they can apeak, and deaf-mutes, 
possess the feelings to which those who have acquired the 
faculty of speech apply the name of sensations ; that they 
have the feelings of relation; that trains of ideas pasa 
through their minds ; that generic ideas are formed from 
specific ones ; and that among these ideas of memory 
and expectation occupy a most ijnportant place, inasmuch 
as, iu their quality of potential beliefs, they furnish the 
grounds of action. This conclusion, in truth, is one of 
those which, thongh they cannot be demonstrated, are 
never doubted ; and, since it is highly probable and can- 
not be disproved, wc are quite safe in accepting it as, at 
my rate, a. good working hypothesis. 

But, if we accept it, we must extend it to a much wid« 
assemblage of living beings. Whatever cogency is at- 
tached to the arguments in favor of the occurrence ot 
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all tbe funiia^cDtJU ph^AoKieDS of miDd in yoang children 

aii<l-ile^yiiut^l, an equal force must be allowed to apper- 

.■'. lliin;ro*t&oae which may be adduced to prove that tha 

; '. tiigher animals have minds. We must admit that Hama 

does not express himself too strongly when he saja — 

"do truth appears to mc more evident than that the beasts 
are endowed with thought and reason as well as men. The 
arguments are in this case so obviona, that they never escape 
the most stupid and ignorant.'' — (1. p. 333.) 

Id fact, this is one of the fen cases in which the con- 
viction which forces itself upon the stupid and the igt>o< 
rant, is fortified by the reasonings of the Intelligent, and 
has its foundation deepened by every increase of knowl- 
edge. It is not merely that the observation of the actions 
of animals almost irresistibly sngsfests the attribution to 
them of mental states, snch as those ivhieh accompany 
corresponding actions in men. The ininnte comparison 
which has been instituted by anatomists and physiologists 
between the organs which we know to constitute the ap- 
paratus of thought in man. and the corresponding organs 
in brutes, has demonstrated the existence of the cloBest 
similarity between the two, not only in structure, as far as 
the microscope will carry lis, but in function, as far as 
functions are determinable by experiment. There is no 
question in the mind of any one acquainted with the facts 
that, so far as obsert-ation and experiment can take us, 
the structuro and the functions of the nervous system are 
fundamentally the same in an ape, or in a dog, and in a 
man. And the suggestion that we must stop at the exact 
point at which direct proof fails us; and refuse to believe 
that the similarity which extends so far stretches yet 
farther, is no better than a quibble. Robinson CruBoa 
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did not feel bound to conclude, from the single hamau 
footprint wliich he saw in tlio sand, tliat tho maker of the 
impression had only one leg. 

Structure for structure, dowa to the minutest micro- 
scopical details, the eye, the ear, the olfactory organs, 
the nerves, the spinal cord, the hrain of an ape, or of a 
dog, correspond with tho same oi^ans in the human anb' 
ject. Cut a nerve, and the evidence of paralysis, or of 
insensibUity, is the same in the two cases ; apply preasurs 
to the brain, or administer a narcotic, and the signs of in- 
telligence disappear in the one as in the other. Whatever 
reason we have for believing that the changes which take 
place in the normal cerebral substance of man give rise to 
states of consciousness, the same reason exists for the be- 
lief that the modes of motion of the cerebral substance of 
an ape, or of a dog, produce like effects. 

A dog acts as if he had all the different kinds of im- 
pressions of sensation of which each of us is eogniaanL 
Moreover, he governs his movements exactly as if he had 
the feelings of distance, form, succession, likeness, and un- 
likeneas, with which we are familiar, or as if tho impres- 
sions of relation were generated in his mind as they are 
in our own. Sleeping dogs frequently appear to dream. 
If they do, it must be admitted that ideation goes on in 
them while they are asleep ; and, in that case, there is no 
reason to doubt that they are conscions of trains of ideaa 
in their waking state. Further, that dogs, if tliey poBsesB 
ideas at all, have memories and expectations, and those 
potential beliefs of which these states are the foundation, 
can hardly be doubted by any one who is conversant with 
their ways. Finally, there would appear to be no Talid 
BT^ment against the supposition that dogs form generis 
ideas of sensible objects. One of the most curions pecu- 
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liaritiea of the dog mind U its inberent snobbul 
shown by the regard paid to external respectability. Tbe 
dog who barks furiously at a beggar will let a well-drewed 
man pass him without opposition. Has he not then a 
"generic idea" of rags and dirt assoeiated with the idea 
of avcntiuD, and that of sleek broadcloth associated with 
tbe idea of liking ? 

In short, it aeeins bard to assign any good reason for 
denying to tbe higher animaU any mental state, or process, 
in which t.lie employment of the vocal or visual symbols 
of which langaitgc is composed is not involved ; and com- 
parative psychology confirms the position in relation to 
the rest of the animal world assigned to man by comparar 
tive anatomy. As comparative anatomy is easily able to 
show that, physically, man U but the last term of a long 
series of forms, which lead, by slow gradations, from tbe 
highest maninial to the almost formless speck of living 
protoplasm, which lies on tbe shadowy bonndary between 
animal and vegetable life ; so, comparative psychology, 
tbongh but a young science, and far short of her elder 
sister's growth, points to tbe same conclusion. 

In the absence of a distinct nervous system, we have 
no right to look for its product, conscioasness; and, even 
in those forms of animal life in which the nervous ap- 
paratus has reached no higher degree of development 
than that exhibited by the system of the spinal cord and 
the foundation of the brain in ourselves, tbe argument 
from analogy leaves the assuniption of the existence of 
any form of consciousness unsupported. With the super- 
addition of a nervous apparatus corresponding with the 
cerebrum in ourselves, it is allowable to suppose the ap- 
pearance of tbe simplest states of consciousnesa, or the 
aensations; and it is conceivable that these may at first 
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exist, without any power of reproduuing them, aa memo- 
ries; and, consequently, witliout ideation. Still higher, 
an apparjtua of correlation may be superadded, until, aa 
all these organs become more developed, the condition of 
the highest speechless animals is attained. 

It is a remarkable example of Hurae's sagacity that he 
perceived the importance of a branch of science which, 
even now, can hardly be said to exist; and that, in a re- 
markable passage, he sketches in bold outlines the chief 
features of comparative psychology. 

"... any tlieorj, bj which we esplain the operations of 
the understanding, or the origin and connexion of the pas- 
sions in man, will acquire additional authority if we find 
that the same theory ia requisite to explain the same phe- 
nomena in all other animals. We shall make trial of thia 
with regard to the hypothesis by which we have, in the fore- 
going diseourae, endeavoured to account for all expei'.men- 
tal reasouings; and it is hoped that this new point of view 
wi]l serve to confirm all our former observations. 

"Firat, it seems evident that animals, as well as men, learn 
many things from experience, and infer that the same events 
will always follow from the same causes. By this principle 
they become acquainted with the more ohvious properties 
of external objects, and gradually, from their birth, treasure 
np a knowledge of the nature of fire, Trater, earth, stones, 
heights, depths, &c., and of the effects which result from their 
operation. The ignorance and inexperience of the young are 
here plainly distinguishable from the cunning and sagacity 
of the old, who have learned, by long observation, to avoid 
whnt hnrt them, and pursue what gave ease or pleasure. A 
horse that has been accustomed to the field becomes ac- 
qu.iinted witb the proper height which he can leap, and will 
never attempt what exceeds his force and ability. An old 
greyhound will trust the more fiitipiiitig part of the rh'f" 
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to the younger, and will place hitnseli'so as to meet the ban 
in her doubles ; nor arc the uonjectures which he forms on 
this occasioa founded on anything but his obseryutioQ and 
experience. 

" This is Btill moK evident from tlie effects of discipline 
and education on animals, who, by the proper application of 
rewards and punialiments, may bi: taught any course of ao- 
tioD, the most contrary to their natural instincts and propetb 
sities. Is it not esperiencc which renders a dog apprehen- 
sive of pain when you menace him or lift up the whip to 
beat him t Is it not even experience which makes hiin an- 
swer to his name, and infer from such an arbitrary sound 
that you mean him rather than any nf his fellows, and in- 
tend to call him. when you pronounce it in a certain manner 
and with a certain tone nnd accent ) 

" In all these cases we uiay observe that the animal infen 
some fact beyond what immediately strikes his senses; and 
that this inference is altogether founded on past experience, 
while the creature cipccts from the present object the same 
consequences which it has always found in its observation to 
result from similar objects. 

"Seeondlp, it ia impossible that this inference of the animal 
can be founded on any process of argument or reasoning, by 
which be concludes that like events must follow like ob- 
jects, and that the course of nature will always he regular in 
its operations. For if there be in reality any arguments of 
this nature, they surely lie too abstruse for the otjservatiDn 
of such imperfect understandings; since it may well employ 
the utmost care and attention of a philosophic genius to dis- 
cover and observe them. Animals, therefore, are not guided 
in these inferences by reasoning; neither are children ; nei- 
ther are the generality of mankind in their ordinary 
and conclusions ; neither are philosoph< 
in all the active parts of life, are in the 
vulgar, and are governed by the same m 
have provided some other principle, of i 
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general use and application; nor can an operation of sach 
immense consequence in life as that of inferring effects from 
causes, be trusted to the uncertain process of reasoning and 
argumentation. Were this doubtful with regard to men, it 
seems to admit of no question with regard to the brute cre- 
ation; and the conclusion being once flrmly established in 
the one, we have a strong presumption, from all the rules of 
analogy, that it ought to be universaU; admitted, withoat 
an; exception or reserve. It is custom alone wliich engages 
animals, from every object that strikes their senses, to infer 
its usual attendant, and carries their imagiustion from the 
appearance of the one to conceive the other, in that particu- 
lar manner which we denominate belief. No other esplica- 
tion can be given of this operation in all the higher bh well 
as lower elates of sensitive beings which fall nnder our no- 
tice and observation." — (IV, pp. 122 — 4.) 

It will be observed that Hume appears to contrast the 
"inference of the animal" with the "process of argument 
or reasoning in man," But it would be a complete mis- 
apprehension of his intentioii, if we were to snppose that 
he thereby means to imply that there ia any real differ- 
ence between the two processes. The " inference of the 
animal " is a potential belief of expectation ; the process 
of argument, or reasoning, in man is based upon potential 
beliefs of erpectation, which are formed in the man exact- 
ly in the same way as in the animal. Bat, in men endow- 
ed with speech, the mental state which constitutes the pi>- 
tential belief is represicnted by a verbal proposition, and 
thus becomes what all the world recognises as a belief. 
The fallacy which Hume combats is that the proposition, 
or verbal representative of a belief, has come to be regard- 
ed as a reality, instead of as the mere symbol which it 
really ia; and that reasoning, or logic, which deals with 
nothing but propositiona, la supposed to be neceaaary in 
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order to \-alidate the naturHl fact eymbolised by those ^ 
proportions. It is a fallacy simlUr to that of supposing 
that money is the foundation of wealth, whereas it is only 
the wholly unessential symbol of property. 

In the passage which immediately follows that joat 
quoted, Ilumc makes admissions which might be tamed 
to serious account against some of hia own doctrines: 

'' But though animuls learn man; parts of their knowledge 
from observation, there are also many parts of it which the; 
derive from the original hand of Nature, which much exceed 
tlie share of capacity they possess on ordinary occasions, and 
in which they improve, little or nothing, by the longest prac- 
tice and experience. These we denominate Instinctb, and 
are so apt to admire as something very estraordiuar; and in- , 
explicable by all the disquisitions of human understanding. 
But our wonder will perhajw cease or diminiah when we c»n- 
aider that the experimental reasoning itself, which we pos- 
sess in common with beasts, and on which the whole con- 
duct of life depends, is nothing but a species of instinct or 
mechanical power, that acts in us unknown to ourselves, and 
in its chief operations is not directed by any such relations 
or comparison of ideas as are the proper objects of our intel- 
lectual faculties. 

" Though the instinct be different, yet still it is an instinct 
which teaches a man to avoid the fire, as much as that which 
teaches a bird, with such exactness, the art of incubation 
and the whole economy and order of its nursery." — (lY. pp. 
135, 136.) 

The parallel here drawn between the " avoidance of a 
fire " by a man and the incubatory instinct of a bird is 
inesact. The man avoids fire when he has had experi- 
ence of the pain produced by burning ; but the bird 
bates the first time it lays eg^ and therefore before it hi 
had any experience of incubation. For the comparison 
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be admissible, it would be necessary tbat a man should 
avoid fire the firat time he saw it, which is notorioudy not 
tba case. 

The term "instinct" is very vague and ill-defined. It 
is commonly employed to denote any action, or even feel- 
ing, which is not dictated by conscious reasoning, whether 
it is, or is not, the result of previous experience. It is 
"instinct" which leads a chicken just hatched to pick up 
a grain of com ; parental love is said to he " instinctive ;" 
the drowning man who catches at a straw does it "in- 
stinctively ;" and the hand that accidentally touches some- 
thing hot is drawn back by " instinct." Thus " instinct " 
is made to cover everything from a simple reflex move- 
ment, in which the organ of consciousness need not be at 
all implicated, up to a complex combination of acta di- 
rected towards a definitti end and accompanied by intense 
couscionsnesB. 

Bnt this loose employment of tbe term "instinct" real- 
ly accords with the nature of the thing ; for it is wholly 
impossible to draw any line of demarcation between reflex 
actions and instincts. If a frog, on the flank of which a 
little drop of acid has been placed, rubs it ofE with the 
foot of the same side ; and, if tbat foot be held, performs 
the same operation, at the cost of much effort, with the 
other foot, it certainly displays a curious instinct. But it 
is no less true that the whole operation is a reflex opera- 
tion of tbe spinal cord, which can be performed quite aa 
well when the brain is destroyed ; and between which and 
simple reflex actions there is a complete aeries of grada- 
tions. In like manner, when an Infant takes the breast, 
it is impossible to say whether the action should be rather 
termed instinctive or reflex. 

^'hat are UBUslly called the instincts of animals are, 
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howerer, acts of each a n&tare that, if they were per- 
formed by m«i. iLey trt>iild int-olt-e the generation of a 
eeri*;s uf ideas imd of iaferencea from tLem ; and it is a 
curiooa, and apparently an insolabte, proUem whether they 
are, or are not, accompanied by cerebr&l ch&ngea of the 
same nature as those which give rise to ideas and infer- 
ences ia ooradre^ \S'ben a chich^n picts np a graia, for 
example, are there, firstly, certain seneations, accompanied 
by tlie feeling of relation between the gnun and its own 
body ; secondly, a desire of the grain -, thirdly, a rolittoa 
to seize it ! Or, are only the sensational t«rm. of the series 
actnally represented in conscioaanesa i 

The latter seems the more probable opinion, thongh it 
most be admitted that the other alternative is poudble. 
But, in this case, the series of mental states which Occurs 
is sneh ^ would be represented in langoage by a series of 
propositions, and would afford proof positive of the ex- 
isteoce of innate ideas, in the Cartesian sense. Indeed, a 
metaphysical fowl, brooding over the mental operations of 
his fully-fledged conscJonaneas, might appeal to the fact as 
proof tbat, in the very first action of his life, he assumed 
the existence of the Ego and the non-Ego, and of a rel&- 
tion between the two. 

In all seriousness, if the existence of instincts be granU 
ed, tbe possibility of the existence of innate ideas, in the 
most extended sense ever imagined by Descartes, moat also 
bo admitted. In fact, Descartes, as we have seen, iljua- 
trat«a what he means by an innate idea, by the analogy of 
Hereditary diseases or hereditary mental pecoliarities, sach 
as generosity. On the other hand, hereditary mental ten- 
dencies may justly be termed instincts ; and stilt more ap- 
propriately might those special proclivities, which consli< 
tuto what we call genius, come into the same category. 
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The cbild who ie impelled to draw as soon as it can 
hold a pcDcil ; the Mozart who breaks out into louaic as 
early; the boy Bidder who worked out the most compli-- 
cated Buma without learning arithmetic; the boy Pascal 
who evolved Euclid out of his owd coDsciousness : all 
these may be saii to Lave been impelled by instioct, as 
much as are the beaver and the bee. And tiie man of 
genius is disUnct in kind from the man of cleverness, by 
rcaaon of the working within him of strong innate ten- 
dencies — which cultivation may improve, but which it can 
no more create than horticulture can make thistles bear 
figs. The analogy between a musical instrument and the 
mind bolda good here also. Art and industry may get 
much music, of a sort, out of a penny whistle ; but, when 
all IS done, it has no chance against an organ. Tiie innate 
musical potentialities of the two are infinitely different. 



CHAPTER VL 

LANOUA&E — PROPOBITIONS OONCERNINa NBCBBSAKT 

Though we may accept Hume's conclnsion that Hpeaclh ' 
less animalH think, beheve, and reason ; yet it most ba 
bome in mind that there is an important difference be- 
tween the signification of the terms when applied to them 
and when applied to those animals which possess lan- 
guage. The thoughts of the former are trains of mere 
feelings ; those of the latter are, in addition, trains of tbe 
ideas of the signs which represent feelings, and which are 
called " words," 

A word, in fact, is a spoken or written sign, tbe idea of 
which is, by repetition, so closely associated with the idea 
of the simple or complex feeling which it represento, that 
the association becomes indissolubie. No Englishman, for 
example, can think of the word "dog" without imme- 
diately having the idea of the group of impressions to 
which that name is given ; and, conversely, the group of 
impressions immediately calls up the idea of the word 
" dog." 

The association of words with impressions and ideas is 
the process of naming ; and language approaches perfec- 
tion, in proportion as the shades of difference between va- 
rious ideas and impressions are represented by differences 
in their names. 
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The Dames of tjimplc impressions and ideas, 
groups of co-esistent or successive complex imprcssiotui J 
and ideas, considered per »e, are substantives ; as redness, I 
dog, silver, mouth ; while the names of impressions or I 
ideas considered as parts or attributes of a complex whole, I 
are adjectives. Thus redness, considered as part of the I 
complex idea of a rose, becomes the adjective red ; flesh- 
eater, as part of the idea of a dog, is represented by car- 
nivorous ; whiteness, as part of the idea of silver, is white ; 
and so on. 

The linguistic machinery for the expression of belief ia 
called predication; and, as all beliefs express ideas of rela- 
tion, we may say that the sign of predication is the verbal 
symbol of a feeling of relation. The words which serve 
to indicate predication are verbs. If I say " silver " and 
then " white," I merely utter two names ; but if I inter- 
pose between them the verb " is," 1 express a belief in the 
co-existence of the feeling of whiteness with the other feel- 
ings which constitute the totality of the complex idea of 
silver ; in other words, I predicate " whiteness " of silver. 

In such a case as this, the verb expresses predication 
and nothing else, and is called a copula. But, in the 
great majority of verbs, the word is the sign of a complex 
idea, and the predication is expressed only by its form. 
Thus in "silver shines," the verb "to shine" is the sign 
for the feeling of brightness, and the mark of predication 
lies in the form " shlne-s." 

Another result is brought about by the forms of verbs. 
By slight modifications tbey are made to indicate that a 
belief, or predication, is a memory, or is an expectation. 
Thus "silver shone" expresses a memory; "silver will 
shine" an expectation. 

The form of words which expresses a predication i: 
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prop I IS it ion. Hence, every predication is the verbal cquiv- 
alcat of a belief; and as every belief is eitber an imme- 
diate coDBciou8no8s, a memory, or an expectation, and aft 
every expectation is traceable to a memory, it follows that, 
in the long ma, ail propositions express cither immediate 
states of consciousness or roetnoriea. The proposition 
which predicates A of X must mean either, that the fact 
is testified by my present consciousness, as when I say that 
two colours, visible at this moment, resemble one another ; 
or that A ia indlaaolubly associated with X in memory; 
or that A is indissolubly associated with X in expectation. 
But it has already been shown that expectation is only axL 
expression of memory, 

Hume does not discuss the nature of language, bat ao 
much of what remains to bo said, concerning his philo- 
Bophical tenets, turns upon the value and the origin of 
verbal propositions, that this summary sketch of the rela- 
tions of language to the thinking process will probably, 
not be deemed superflnous. 

So large an extent of the field of thought is traversed 
by Hume, in his discussion of the verbal propositions in 
which mankind enshrine their beliefs, that it would ba 
impossible to follow him throughout all the windings of 
hia long journey within the limits of this essay. I pur- 
pose, therefore, to limit myself to those propositions which 
concern — 1. Necessary Truths; 2. Tlie order of Nature; 
3. The Soul ; 4. Theism ; 5. The Passions and Volition ; 
6. The Principle of Morals. 

Hume's views respecting necessary truths, and more, 
particularly concerning causation, have, more than any 
other part of hia teaching, contributed to give him a, 
prominent place in the history of phUoeophy. 
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VI,] NECESSABY TEUTUS. 115 

" All the objects of liuman renson and inquiry may natu- 
rally be divided into two kinds, to wit, relation* of idea* and 
tnittera of fact. Oi' the Brat kind are the eciencea of geome- 
try, algebra, and arithmetic, and, in short, every affirmation 
^liich ie either intuitively or demonstratively certain. That 
the gqnare of the hypotheaeuae is equal to tlie iigvare of the too 
tidca, is a jiropoBlLion 'which expresses a relation between 
these two figures. That three iiineijioe i> equal tu the ha{f€f 
thirty, expresses a relation between these numbers. Propo- 
sitionfl of tlda kind are discoverable by the more operation 
of thought without dependence on whatever ia anywhere es- 
iatent in the universe. Though there never were a circle or 
a triangle in nature, the tnttbs demonstrated by Euclid would 
for ever retain their certainty and evidence. 

"Matters of fact, which are the second objects of human 
reason, are not ascertained in tbe same manner, nor ia an 
evidence of their truth, however great, of a like nature with 
tlie foregoing. The contrary of every matter of lact is stili 
possible, because it can never imply a contradiction, and is 
conceived by the mind with the same facility and distinct' 
nam as if ever so conformable to reality. That the tun vtill 
vol rUe to-marrow, is no less intelligible a proposition, and 
implies no more contradiction, than the affirmation thul it 
vrill rise. We should in vain, therefore, attempt to demon- 
atnite its falsehood. Were it demon strati vely Iklse, it would 
imply a contradiction, and could never be distinctly con- 
ceived by the mind."— {IV., pp. 33, 33.) 

Tlie distinction here drawn between the truths of ge- 
ometry and other kinds of truth is far less sharply indi- 
cated in the Treatise, but as Hume enpreasiy disowns any 
opiniona on these matters but such as urn expressed in the 
Inquirt/, we may confine ourselves to the latter ; and it is 
needful to look narrowly into the propositions here Itud 
down, aa much stress has been Idd upon Hume's admis- 
sion tbat the truths of mathematics are intuitively and 
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demonstratively certain; in other words, that they an 
necessary aud, in that respect, diSer from all other kiadi 
of belief. 

What is meani by the assertion that " propositions of 
this kind are discoverahle by the mere operation of thought 
without dependence on what is anywhere existent In the 
universe !" 

Suppose that there were no anch things as impressions 
of sight and touch anywhere in the universe, what idea 
could we have even o£ a straight line, much less of a tri- 
angle and of the relations between its sides? The funda- 
mental proposition of all Hume's philosophy is that ideas 
are copied from impressions ; and, therefore, if there were 
no impressions of straight lines and triangles, there could 
be no ideas of straight lines and triangles. But what we 
mean by the universe is the sum of oar actual and possible 
impressions. 

So, again, whether our conception of nnmber is derived 
from relations of impressions in space or in time, the iio- 
presaions must exist in nature, that is, is in experience, 
before their relations can be perceived. Form and number 
are mere names for certain relations between matters of 
fact; unless a man bad seen or felt tbe difference between 
a straight line and a crooted one, straight and crooked 
would have no more meaning to Mm than red and blue to 
the blind. 

The axiom, that things which are equal to the same are 
equal to one another, is only a particular case of tbe pred- 
ication of similarity; if there were no impressions, it is 
obvious that there coald be no predicates. But what is 
an existence in the universe but an impression ! 

If what are called necessary truths are rigidly analysed, 
they will be found to be of two kinds. Either they de- 
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pend on the convention wliich underlieB the possibility of 
intelligible speech, that terms shall always have the same 
meaning ; or they are propositions the negation of which 
implies the dissolution of some association in memory oc 
expectation, which is is fact indissoluble ; or the denial of 
some fact of immediate consciousness. 

The "necessary trnth" Ai^A means that the percep- 
tion which is called A shall always be called A. The 
" necessary truth " that " two straight lines cannot inclose 
a space," means that we have no memory, and can fotui 
no expectation of their so doing. The denial of the 
"necessary truth" that the thought now in my mind ex- 
ists, involyes the denial of consciousness. 

To the assertion that the evidence of matter of fact 
is not BO strong as that of relations of ideas, it may be 
justly replied that a great number of matters of fact are 
nothing but relations of ideas. If I say that red ie unlike 
bine, I make an assertion concerning a relation of ideas ; 
but it is also matter of fact, and the contrary proposition 
is inconceivable. If I remember' something that hap- 
pened five minutes ago, that is matter of fact ; and, at 
the same time, it expresses a relation between the event 
remembered and the present time. It ia wholly incon- 
ceivable to mc that the event did not happen, so that my 
assurance respecting it is as strong as that which I have 
respecting any other necessary truth. In fact, the man is 
either very wise or very virtuous, or very lucky, perhaps 
all three, who has gone through life without accumolating 
a store of such necessary beliefs, which he would give a 
good deal to be able to disbelieve. 

It wonld be beside the mark to discass the matter fni^ 
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tlier on the present occasion. It is sufficient to point oat 
that, whatever may be the difference between niatherast- 
ical and other truths, they do not justify IlHme'8 state- 
ment. And it is, at any rate, impossible to prove that 
the cogency of mathematical first principles is due to any- 
thing more than these circumstances ; that the expericncea 
with which they are concerned are among the first which 
arise in the raind ; that they are so incessantly repeated as 
to justify us, according to the ordinary laws of ideation, 
in especting that the associations which they form will be 
of extreme tenacity ; while the fact, that the expectations 
based upon them are always verified, finishes the process 
of welding them together. 

Thus, if the axioms of mathematics are innate, nature 
woald seem to have taken nnnecessary trouble; since the 
ordinary process of association appears to be amply safB- 
cient to confer upon them alt the universality and necessity 
which tbey actually possess. 

Whatever needless admissions Hume may have made 
respecting other necessary truths, he is quite clear about 
the axiom of causation, " That whatever event bas a ber 
ginning must have a cause ;'" whether and in what sense 
it is a necessary truth ; and, that question being decided, 
whence it is derived. 

"With respect to the first question, Hnme denies that it 
is a necessary truth, in the sense that we are unable to 
conceive the contrary. The evidence by which he sujv- 
ports this conclusion in the Inquiry, however, is not etricti 
jy relevant to the issue. 

" No object ever discovers, by the qualitJes which appear 
to the senses, either the cause which produced it, or the ef- 
fects which will arise from it i nor can our reason, unagMstk 
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1 by experience, ever draw any inference 
Listence and matter of fact."— (IV. p. 36.) 



Abandant illastratioos are given of this assertion, vbicb, 
indeed, cannot be Bcriously donbted ; but it does not fol- 
low tbat, becaueo we are totally unablo to say wlitit cause' 
preceded, or what effect will succeed, any event, we do 
cot necessarily suppoae tbat tbe event had a caoae and 
will be succeeded by an effect. The scientific investigator 
who notes a new phenomenon may be utterly ignorant 
of its cause, but he will, without hesitation, seek for tbat 
cause. If you ask him why he does so, he will probably 
say that it must have had a cause ; and thereby imply 
that bis belief in causation is a necessary belief. 

In the TreatUe Hume, indeed, takes the bull by- the 
horns : 

"... Bs all distinct ideas are separable from each other, 
and as the ideaa of ^iise_agdj^gt. Jirfc-CT IdiJ itij, distinct, 
'twill bc~eilSj;'fbr us to conceive anj.olijectto.be nt»-ejQstent 
this moment and existent the next, without conjoinin g to it J 
the distinct idea of a cause or productive principle." — (L p^ I 

HI.) " 1 

If Hume had been content to state what he believes 
to be matter of fact, and had abstained from giving su- 
perflttous reasons for that which is susceptible of being 
proved or disproved only by personal experience, hia po- 
Mtion would have been stronger. For it seems clear that, 
on the ground of observation, ho is quite right Any 
man who lets his fancy run riot in a waking dream may 
experience tbe existence at one moment, and the non-ex- 
istence at tbe next, of phenomena which suggest no con- 
nexion of cause and effect. Not only so, but it is notori- 
that, to tbe unthinking mass of mankind, nine-tenths 
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of the facta of life do not suggest the relation of cai 
and e£Eect; and tbej practically deny the existence of any 1 
Buch relation by attributing tbem to chance. Few pam- 1 
biers but would stare if they were told that the falling of 
a die on a particular face is as much the effect of a defi- 
nite canae as the fact of its falling ; it is a proverb that 
" the wind bloweth where it listeth ;" and even thoughtful 
men uanally receive with surprise the su^eation, that the 
form of the crest of every wave that breaks, wind driven, 
on the sea-shore, and the direction of every particle of 
foam that flies before the gale, are the exact effects of def- i 
. inite causes ; and, as such, must be capable of being deter- 
mined, dednctively, from the laws of motion and the prop- 
ertiea of air and water. 80, again, there arc large num- I 
bera of highly intelligent persons who rather pride them- 
selves on their fixed belief that our volitions have no 
cause ; or that the will causes itself, which is either the 
same thing, or a contradiction in terms. 

Hnme's argument in support of what appears to be « | 
tnio proposition, however, is of the circular soi-t, for Hm i 
major premiss, that all distinct ideas are separable iii-4 
thought, assumes the question at issua 

Bnt the question whether the idea of causation is neo- 1 
essary or not, is really of very little importance. For, to 
say that an idea is necessary is simply to affirm that we 
cannot conceive the contrary ; and the fact that we cannot 
conceive the contrary of any belief may be a presumption, 
but is certainly no proof of its truth. 

In the well-known experiment of touching a single 
round object, such as a marble, with crossed fingers, it 
is ntterly impossible to conceive that we have not two 1 
round objects under them ; and, though light is undonbt* j 
ediy a mere sensation arising in the brain, it is ntterlf ,i 
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t onteide the retina. 
In the same wny, he who touches aoythiug with a rod, 
not only is jrrcetistihly led to behove that the scDsation of 
contact is at the end of the rod, but is utterly incapabla 
of conceiving that this sensation is really in his head. 
Yet that which is inconceivable is manifestly true in all 
these cases. The beliefs and the unbeliefs are alike neo- 
essaiy, and alike erroneous. 

It is commonly urged that the axiom of causation can- 
not be derived from experience, because experience only 
proves that many things have causes, whereas the axi- 
om declares that all things have causes. The syllogism, 
"many things which come into existence have causes, A 
has come into existence : therefore A had a cause," is ob- 
viously fallaciotts, if A is not previously shown to be one 
of the " many things." And this objection is perfectly 
soaad so far as it goes. The axiom of causation cannot 
possibly be deduced from any general proposition which 
simply embodies experience. But it does not follow that 
the belief, or expectation, expressed by the axiom, is not 
a product of experience, generated antecedently to, and al- 
together independently of, the logically unjustifiable lan- 
giiMi^e in which we express it. 

In fact, the axiom of causation resembles all other be- 
liefs of expectation in being the verbal symbol of a purely 
automatic act of the mind, which is altogether extra-log- 
ical, and would be illogical, if it were not constantly veri- 
fied by experience. Experience, as we have seen, stores 
up memories; memories generate expectations or beliefs 
— why they do so may be explained hereafter by proper 
investigation of cerebral physiology. But, to seek for the 
reason of the facts in the verbal symbols by which they 
are expressed, and to be astonished that it ie not to ba 



found there, is surely eingular ; nnd what Hui 

to turn iktti.<ut'Lua from the verbal propoaitiou to the pay* 4 

chical fact of which it ia the aymboL 

" When any natural ol^ect or event is presented, it ia im 
possible for u», by any sagacity or peuetrution, to diacover, o 
even conjecture, without experience, what erent will r 
from it, or to carry our foresight beyond that object, w 
ia immediately present to the memory and senBes. Even c 
ter one instance or experiment, where we have observed I 
pardcniar event to follow upon anoClier, we are not entitled 
to form a general rule, or foretell wliat will happen 
cases; it being justly esteemed an unpardonable temerity ti 
judge of the whole course of nattu'e iroiu one single expeij-J 
ment, however accurate or certain. But when one paitieuUvfl 
BpecJCH of events boa always, in all inatauces, been coDJoinedf 
with aniitiier, we make no longer any scruple of foretelling I 
one upon the appearance of the other, and of employing that 
rewoniug wtiich can alone assure us of any matter of fact or 
existence. We then call the one object Cause, the other Effect. 
"We suppose that there is some conueidon between them 
some power in the one, by which it infallihiy produces th 
other, and operates with the greatest certainty and strongest 1 
necessity. . . . But there is nothing in a number of instances, 
different from every single instance, which is snpposed t> 
exactly edmilur ; except only, that aiter a repetition of a 
lar instances, the mind is carried by hab)!, upon the appear- 
ance of one event, to expect its usual attendant, and ti 
lieve that it will exist. . . . The first time a man san 
communication of motion by impulse, as by the shock of two ' 
billiard balls, he could not pronounce that the one event v 
connected, but only that it wbb eonjinned, with the other, j 
ter he has observed several inataneeB of thia nature, he then 
pronouncea them to be connected. What alteration has hap- 
pened to give rise to thia mew idea of eonnexion ? Nothing 
but that he novf/eeli these events tc 
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agination, and c«n readily foresee the csiBtence of tie one 
from the appearance of the other. When we say, therefore, 
that one object ia eonnectod with another, we mean only that 
thej have acquirod a connexion in our tliouglit, und p\a riso 
to this inference, by which they become proofe of each oth- 
er's exiBtence : a conclnBion which is somewhat extraordi- 
nary, but which aeems founded on sufficient evidence." — (IV. 
pp. 87—88.) 

In tho fifteenth section of the third part of tlie Treatise, 
nnder the Lead of the Buks by lehick lo Judge of Causes 
and Effects, Hume g^vea a sketch of the method of allo- 
cating eilecta to their causes, upon which, so far as I am 
ftware, no improTemcnt was made dowa to the time of the 
public ^ktion of Mill's Logic. Of Mill's fitur methods, that 
i£ agreemeiU ia indicated in the following passiige: — 

"... where sereral different objects produce the same ef- 
fect, it must be bj means of some quality which we discover 
to be common amongst them. For as like effects imply like 
cauBCB, we must always ascribe the causation to the circum- 
stance wherein we discover the resemblance." — (I. p. 229.) 

Next, tho foundation of the method of difference is 
stated : — 

" The difference in the effects of two resembling objects 
must proceed from that particular in which they differ. 
For, as like causes always produce like effects, when in nay 
instance wo find our expectation to be disappointed, we mast 
conclude that tbis irregularity proceeds from some difference 
in the causes." — (1. p. 230.) 

In the succeeding pari^raph the method of ccmcomilant 
variations is foreshadowed. 

" When any object increaBca or diminishes with the in- 
crease or diminution of the cause, 'tis to be regarded as u 
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tonponaded effect, derired from the unioB of tne several 
diftmnt effecta whtch arise from the lerenl different paiti 
of the CMue. The Bbsencc or presence of one part of the 
rMiHe Is here sapposed to be alwayB attended with the ab- 
•cnoc or presence of a proportionable piut of the effect. 
This constant conjunction sufBdentl; proves that the one 
part is the canse uf the other. We must, however, beware 
not to tiruw sncb a concliuiun from a few experimente." — (L 
p. Z30.) 

lAstly, the following rule, though awkwardly stated, 
contains a suggestion of the method of retiduet : — 

" . . . ati o))j(>ct which eiiata for an; lime in its full peifeo- 
tion wiliiuut any effect, is not the sole cause of that effect, 
but requiroH to be assisted by some other principle, which 
tnny forward its tufluence and operation. For as like effects 
necossarliy follow from like causes, and in a contiguous time 
and placo, tlielr HepnrittioD for a moment shows that theas 
causes are not complete ones." — (I, p. 330.) 

Tn addilioti lo Iho baro notion of necessary connexion 
between the chiibo and its effect, we undoubtedly find in 
our inindn the idea of Bomething resident in the cause 
wjiich, ns wo Bay, produces tlio effect, and we call this 
Honiething Korco, I'owor, or Energy. Hume explains Force 
aud Power as the roxulU of the association with inanimate 
causuH of tlio feelings of endeavour or resistance which we 
CxporiunuB, when our bodies give rise to, or resist, motion. 

If 1 throw a ball, I have a Bcnso of effort which ends 
when tbo ball loaves my hand ; iind, if I catch a ball, I 
hnvo A sonso of resistance which comes to an end with 
•ho quicsoenco of the ball. In the former case, there is a 
strong suggestion of something having gone from myself 
luti-i the ball ; in the latter, of something having been re- 
ceived from the bull. Let any one bold a piece of iron 
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near a strong magnet, and the feeling that the magnet en- 
deavours to pull tLe iron one way in the aame manner u 
he endeavours to pull it in the opposite direction, is ver; 
Strong. 

As Hume says : — 

" No animal can put external bodies in motion without the 
sentiment of a nim», or endeavour; and every anlmBl has a 
sentiment or feeling from the stroke or blow of an external 
object that is in motion. These Benaations, which are merely 
animal, and from whicli we can, a priori, draw no inference, 
we are apt to transfer to inanimate objects, and to suppose 
that they have some such feeling whenever they transfer or 
leoel™ motion."-(IV. p. »1, mU.) 

It IB obviously, however, an absurdity not less gross 
than that of supposing the sensation of warmth to exist 
in a fire, to imagine that the subjective sensation of effort 
or resistance in ourselves can be present in external ob- 
jects, when they stand in the relation of causes to other 
objects. 

To the argoment, that we have a right to suppose the 
relation of cause and effect to contain something more 
than invariable succession, because, when we ourselves act 
as causes, or in volition, we are conscious of exerting pow- 
er ; Hume replies, that we Itnow nothing of the feehng 
we call power except as effort or resistance ; and that we 
have not the slightest moans of knowing whether it has 
anything to do with the production of bodily motion or 
mental changes. And he points out, as Descartes and 
Spinoza had done before him, that wlien voluntary motion 
takes piace, that which we will is not the immediate con- 
sequence of the act of volition, but something which is 
separated from it by a long chain of causes and effects 
If the will is the cause of the movement of a limb, it can 




be so only in the sense that the gn&rd who gives bhe ordw I 
to go on, h the caiuie of the tranapon of a train from o 
BtatioD to oDOtUer. 

" We Icsm from anatomy, that the immeiiiate object of 
power in voluntary motion la not the member itself which is 
moved, but cettuin muscles aod nerveB aud animal spirits, 
and perhaps something still more minute and nnknown, 
through which the motion in euece^ivelj pro)>agated, ere it 
reach the member itself, whose motion ie the immediate ob- 
ject of volition. Can there be a more certain proof that the 
power by which the whole operation ia performed, bo fer 
from being directly and ftiUy known by an inward sentimeitt 
or consciousness, is to the last degree mysterionB and unin- 
telligible! Here the mind wills a certain event; Immedi- 
ately anottor event, unknown to ourselves, and totally dif- 
ferent from the one intended, is produced: This event pro- 
duces another equally unknown : Till at last, through a long 
BOOceBHion, the desired event is produced." — (IV. p, 78.) 

A Bti]l stronger argument gainst ascribing an objediva 
existence to force or power, on the strength of onr snp- 
poeed direct intuition of power in volnntaiy acts, maj be 
urged from the unquestionable fact, that we do not know, 
and cannot know, thai, volition does canse corporeal tao- 
tion ; while there ia a great deal to be said in faronr of 
the view that it is no cause, but merely a concomitwit of 
that motion. But the n&tare of volition will be mora 
itij coneiderecl heraafler. 
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Iv oar beliefs of expectation are based on our beliefs of 
raeniory, and anticipation is only inyert^d recollection, it 
necesaarily follows that every belief of expectation impjies 
the belief that the fnture will have a certain resemblance 
to the past. From the first hour of experience, onwarda, 
this belief is constantly being verified, until old age is in- 
clined to suspect that experience has nothing new to oSer. 
And when the experience of generation after generation 
is recorded, and a single book tells lia more than Methuse- 
lah could have learned, had he spent every waking hour 
of his thousand years in learning ; when apparent disor- 
ders are found to be only the recurrent pulses of a alow 
working order, and the wonder of a year becomes the 
commonplace of a century; when repeated and minute tx-^ 
amination never reveals a break in the chain of canses and 
effects; and the whole edifice of practical life is bnilt 
upon our faith in its continuity ; the belief that that chain 
has never been broken and will never be broken, becomes 
one of the strongest and most justifiable of human convic- 
tions. And it must be admitted to be a reasonable re- 
quest, if we ask those who would have us put faith in tbe 
! of interruptions of that order, to pror 



dinio vrldtmnA in foronr (>f ihdr riew, not only eqial, but 
unftw'iOT, in wnij^ht to llinl whtRli londa n« to adopt oan. 

TbU )• thu KMentiAl argument of IIoidc'r famoiu dia- 
f|uU)tiijD upon miraclcn ; Mid it may •afcl)' be declared to 
Ih) lrrcfrft({ablc. But it mast be Admitted tliat Home has 
•iirr'nin<l«<l tho kornel of his cmsy with a shell of very 
ddiilitfu) value. 

Tint flrit iiLl<|i III tbl«, iw in all other diHcuwiiona, is to ] 
rinmo t'l n duHr iinrluntatidlug as to the nicaaiag of the J 
tvrinPi umpl'iyul. ArKiimontutiou wljether mimcles i 
poMlbIc, HTid, if poiwiUo, orediblu, in mere l>eattng the aie J 
until tliu Hi)(uerN have Agreed wliut tiiey muan by the word i 
" mlrAclet." 

Hume, wltb toM tlian his nsual ponpiciiity, but in &&-J 
eordailoo wIlli u ooninion practice of believers in the mi- ' 
rriuuliMM, dolhu'D ii mlrnole as a 'Violation of the laws of 
unluru," or iw "a tnin!>s;raM]on of a Inw of nature by a 
partlr>ii1ur vuUtlnn uf tbo Deity, ur by tliu Interposition of 
Mmu inviolblii n^^mt." 

Thorn nimt, Im iinyn, — 
"liu »ii uuirni'm experience itgiilnxt cvt^ry mlraciiluui Ovcnt^ 
otIicrvriM the event would not merit tbnt uppelklion. And 
M Mn unUiinn oxjyorlenco Amounts to a proof, there is here a 
ilirert luiil l>ill proof, tVom tbo nature of the fiu:t, sgiunst tha 
exUtenDn of on; miracle; nor citn sucli a proof be destroyed 
•r the miracle renilored ondible but by an oppodte proof 
uhluh ti superior."— (IV. p. 1S4.) 

GnTy one of tbiMc dicU appears to be open to serioos 
»bjccllon. 

Tho woril "miracle" — miracuJtutt — iu its primitive 
Md legitimate sonse, simply moons something wonderfoL 

Ciii>iM npplics it OS Kxdily to the fancies of philoa- 
•phvi«, " I'ort^nU et niiracuts philosaphonim MUluijui- 
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tium," as wo do to the prodigies of priests. And tha <| 
source of the wonder which a miracle excites is the belief, 
on the pait of those who witness it, that it transcends c 
contradicts ordinary esperience. 

The definition of a miracle as a " violation of the taws I 
of nature" ia, in reality, ao employment of language J 
which, on tbe face of the matter, cannot be justified. For J 
"nature" means neither more nor less than that which 
is; the sum of phenomena presented to our experience J 
the totality of events past, present, and to come. Every I 
event mnat bo taken to be a part of nature, until proof to 1 
the contrary is supplied. And each proof is, from th& 1 
nature of the case, impossible. 

Hame asks : — 

"Why is it more than probnble that all men must die; 
that lead cannot of itself remain auBpendcd in the air : that 
fire consumes wood and is extinguished by water; unless it 
be that these events are found agreeable to the laws of nat- 
ure, and there is required a violation of those laws, 
other words, a miracle, to prevent them ?'' — (IV. p. 188.) 



But the reply is obvious; not one of these eventa wj 
" more than probable ;" though the proliahility 
such a very high degree that, in ordinary language, 
are justified in saying that the opposite events are iinpo^' 
Bible. Calling our often verified experience a "law of 
nature" adds nothing to its value, nor in tbe slightest 
d^^ree increases any probability that it will be verified 
again, which may arise out of the fact of its froqnent 
verification, 

If a piece of lead were to remain suspended of itself il 
the air, the occurrence would be a " miracle," in the 
of a wonderful event, indeed ; but no one trained 




qnent ^^H 
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mothods of science would imagbe that any law of natura 
was really violated tbereby. He would simply set to 
v/ork to investigate tite conditions uiidt;r which. 30 highly 
unexpected an occurrence took place, and thereby enla^ 
bis experience and modify his hitherto unduly narrow con- 
ceptioD of the laws of nature. 

The alternaiive definition, that a miracle is " a traoa- 
gresaion of a law of nature by a particular volition of tha 
Deity, or by the interposition of some invi^ble agent" 
(IV. p. 134, wo(e), is still less defensible. For a Fast num- 
ber of miracles have professedly been worked, neither by 
the Deity, uor by any tnvi^ble agent ; but by Beelzebub 
and his compeers, or by very visible men. 

Moreover, not to repeat what has been said respecting 
the absurdity of supposing that something which occurs 
is a transgreasioa of laws, our only knowledge of which ia 
derived from the observation of that which occurs ; npon 
what sort of evidence can we bo justified in concluding 
that a given event is the effect of a particular volition of 
the Deity, or of the interposition of some invisible (that 
is, unperceivahle) agent ? It may be so, but how ia the as- 
sertion that it is so to be tested ? If it be said that the 
event exceeds the power of natural causes, what can jus- 
tify such a saying? The day-fly has better grounds for 
calling a thunderstorm supernatural, than has man, with. 
his experience of an infiniteaimal fraction of duration, to 
say that the most a.'>tonishing event that can be unagined 
ia beyond the scope of natural causes. 



" Whatever is intelligible and can be distinctly conceived, 
imphes no contradiction, and can never be proved false by 
any demonstration, argument, or abstract reasoning a prioriJ" 
— av.p.44.) 
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So wrote Hume, with perfect justice, in his Sceptical 
Otmbta. But a miracle, in the senae of a sudden and 
complete chauge In the cnstomaFy order of nature, is in- 
telligible, can be distinctly conceived, implies no contra- 
diction; and, tliBTefore, according to Hume's own show- 
ing, cannot be proved false by any demos strati Ye argn- 

NeverthelesM, in diametrical contradiction to his own 
principles, Hume says elaewhete: — 

" It is a miracle that a dead man should come to life ; be- 
cause that has never been observed in any age or country." — 
(TV. p. 134.) 

That is to say, there ia an uniform eKperienee against 
sueli an event, and therefore, if it occurs, it is a violation 
of the laws of nature. Or, to put the ai^ument in its 
naked absurdity, thut which never has happened never ean 
happen, without a violation of the laws of nature. In 
truth, if a dead man did come to life, the fact would be 
evidence, not that any law of nature had been violated, 
but that those laws, even wben they express the results of 
a very long and uniform experience, are necessarily baaed 
on incomplete kaowlodse, and are to be held only as 
grounds of more or less jiiati&tble expectatioD. 

To som up, the definition of a miracle as a suspeoa 
or a contravention of the order of Nature is self-contra- 
dictory, because all we know of the order of Nature is 
derived from our observation of the course of events of 
which the so-called miracle is a part. On the other hand, 
no event is too extraordinary to be impossible ; and, there- 
fore, if by the term miracles we mean only " artremely 
wonderful events," there can be no just ground for deny- 
ing the possibility of their o 
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Bnt when wo turn from the question of the possibility 
of miracles, however they may be defined, in the abstract, 
to that respecting the grounds upon which we are justi- 
fied in believing any particular iniraele, Hume's arguments 
have a very different value, for they resolve themselves 
into a simple statement of the dictates of common i 
—which may he expressed in this canon : the more ft ^ 
statement of fact conflicts with previous experience, the 
more complete must be the evidence which is to justify ' 
ua in believing it. It is npon this principle that every I 
one carries on the business of common life. If a 
tells me he saw a piebald horse in Piccadilly, I believe I 
him without hesitation. The thing itself is likely enongh, , 
and there is no imaginable motive for his deceiving ma. 
But if the same person tells me he observed a zebra there, 
I might hesitate a little about accepting his testimony, un- 
less I were well satisfied, not only as to his previous ac- 
quaintance with zebras, but as to his powers and opporta- 
nities of observation in the present case. If, however, my 
informant assured me that he beheld a centaur trotting 
down that famous thoroughfare, I should emphatically de- 
cline to credit his statement ; and this even if he were 
most saintly of men and ready to suffer martyrdoi 
support of his belief. In such a case, I could, of course, 
entertain no doubt of the good faith of the witness ; it 
would be only his competency, which unfortunately has 
Tery little to do with good faith or intensity of convic- 
tion, which I should presume to call in question. 

Indeed, I hardly know what testimony would satisfy i 
me of the existence of a live centaur. To pot an ex- 
treme case, suppose the late Johannes Mnllor, of Berlin, 
the greatest anatomist and physiologist among my con- 
temporaries, had barely affirmed he had seen a live cen- 
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taur, I sinuld certainly have been staggered by the weight 
of an assertion coming from such an authority. But I 
could have got no further than a suspension of judgment. 
For, on the whole, it would have been more probable that 
even he had fallen into some error of interpretation of tho 
facts which came under his observation, than that such an 
animal as a centaur really existed. And nothing short of 
a careful monograph, by a highly competent investigator, 
accompanied by figures and measurements of all the moBt 
important parts of a centaur, put forth under circum- 
stances which could leave no doubt that falsification at 
misinterpretation would meet with immediate exposure, 
could possibly enable a man of science to feel that he act- 
ed conscientiously in expressing his belief in the exist- 
ence of a centanr on the evidence of testimony. 

This hesitation about admitting the existence of such an 
animal as a centaur, he it observed, does not deserve re- 
proach, as scepticism, but moderate praise, as mere scien- 
tific good faith. It need not imply, and it does not, so 
far as I am concerned, any a priori hypothesis that a cen- 
tanr is an impossible animal; or that bis existence, if he 
did exist, would violate the laws of nature. Indubitably, 
the organisation of a centaur presents a variety of practical 
difficulties to an anatomist and physiologist ; and a good 
many of those generalisations of our present experience, 
which we are pleased to call laws of nature, would be upset 
by the appearance of such an animal, so that we should 
have to frame now laws to cover our extended experience. 
Every wise man will admit that the possibilities of nature 
are infinite, and include centaurs ; but he will not the less 
feel it hia duty to hold fast, for the present, by the dictum 
of Lucretius, " Nam certe es vivo Centauri non fit imago," 
4nd to cast the entire bnrthen of proof, that centaars exist> 
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on tbe sboulden of those who a&k him to believo the | 

BtatcmcnL 

Judged b; the canons either of common sense or of 
science, which arc indeed one and the same, all " miracles " 
arc centaurs, or they would not be miratlcs; and men of 
sense and science will deal with them on the same princi- 
plea. No one who wishes to keep well within the limits 
of that which he has a right to assert will affirm that it is 
iinp'issit<lc that the sun and moon should ever have been 
laado to appear to stand still in the valley of Ajalon ; or 
that the walls of a city should have fallen down at a trum- 
pet blast; or that water was turned into wine; because 
such events are contrary to aniform experience and violate 
laws of nature. For aught he can prove to the contrary, 
such events may appear in. the order of nature to-morrow. 
But common sense and common honesty alilce oblige him 
to demand from those who v>ould have him believe in th« 
actual occurrence of such events, evidence of a cogency , 
proportionate to their departure from probabihty ; 
dence at least as strong as that which the man who sayi 
he has seen a centanr is bound to produce, unless he is 
content to be thought cither more than credaioos or leaa 
than honest. 

But are there any miracles on record, the evidence for 
which fulfils the plain and simple requirements alike td 
elementary logic and of elementary morality i 

Hume answers this question without the smallest hmibip 
tion, and with all the autliority of a historical specialist : — 

"There is not to be found, in all history, any miracle at- 
tcBtdd by a eufiicient number of men, of auch unquestioned 
goodness, education, and learning, as to secure us against all 
delosion in themselves; of sac h undoubted int^rity, as ta 
place them beyond all suspicion of any design to deceiva otb- 
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ers ; of euch credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind, 
as to have a great deal to lose in case of tbeir being detected 
in any falsehood ; and at the same time attestiDg facts, per- 
fonned in such a public manner, and in so celebrated a part 
of the world, as to render the detection unavoidable: All 
which circumstances are requisite to give us a full assarance 
of the tcatimony of men."— (IV. p. 135.) 

These are grave saaertioiiB, but they are least likely to 
be challenged by those who have made it their boHJiicss to 
weigh evidence and to give their decision under a due 
Betiae of the moral responsibility which they incur in so 
doing. 

It is probable that few persons who proclaim their be- 
lief in miracles have considered what would be necessary 
to justify that belief in the case of a professed modem 
miracle- worker. Suppose, for example, it is affirmed that 
A.B. died, and that CD. brought bim to life again. Let 
it be granted that A.B. and CD. are persons of unim- 
peachable honour and veracity ; that CD. is the next heir 
to A.B.'s estate, and therefore had a strong motive for 
not bringing him to life again ; and that all A.B.'s rela- 
tions, respectable persons who bore him a strong affection, 
or had otherwise an interest in his being alive, declared that 
they saw him die. Furthermore, let A.B. be seen after 
his recovery by all his friends and neighhonrs, and let his 
and their depositions, that be is now alive, be taken down 
before a magistrate of known integrity and acuteness: 
would E^l this constitute even presumptive evidence that 
CD, bad worked a miracle ! Unquestionably not. For 
the roost important link in the whole chain of evidence is 
wanting, and that is the proof that A.B. was really dead. 
Tlie evidence of ordinary observers on such a point as this 
is absolutely worthless. And even medical evidence, un- 
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less the physician is a peraou of unusual knowledge a 
skill, may have little more value. Unless careful therino- I 
metric observation proves that the temperature has sunk \ 
below a certain point ; unless the cadaveric stiSening of 
the muscles lias hecome well established; all the ordina- 
ry si^Ds of death may be fallacious, and the iatervention 
of CD. may have had no more to do with A-B.'s restora- 
tion to life than any other fortuitously coiucidont event. 

It may be said that such a coiDcidence would be more 
wonderful than the miracle itself. Nevertheless history 
acquaints us with coincidences an marvellous. 

On the 19th of February, 1842, Sir Robert Sale held 
Jellalabad with a small English force, and, daily expecting 
attack from an overwhelming force of Afghans, had spent 
three months in incessantly labouring to improve the forti- 
fications of the town. Akbar Khan had approached with- 
in a few miles, and an onslaught of his army was supposed 
to be imminent. That morning an earthquake — 

" nearly destroyed the town, threw down the greater part of 
the parapets, the central gate with the adjoining baationB, 
aud a part of the new bastion which flanked it Three oth- 
rere also nearly destroyed, whilst several large 
e made in the curtains, and the Peshawur side, 
eighty feet long, was quite practicable, the ditch being filled, 
ami the descent easy. Thus in one moment the labours of 
three months were in a great measure destroyed." ' 

If Akbar Khan bad happened to give orders for an as- 
sault in the early morning of the 19th of February, what 
good follower of the Prophet could have doubted that 
Allah had lent his aid? As it chanced, howc 



' Beport of Captain BroodTixit, garri^ 



a engineer, quoted in Kaje's 
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tan faitli in the miraculous took another turn ; for the en- 
ei^tic defenders of the post had repaired the damage by 
the end of the month ; and the enemy, finding no signs of 
the earthquake when they invested the place, ascribed tha 
supposed immunity of Jellalahad to English witchcraft. 

Bnt the conditions of belief do not vary with time or 
place ; and, if it is nndcniable that evidence of so com- 
plete and weighty a character is needed, at the present 
time, for the establishment of the occurrence of such a 
wonder as that supposed, it has always been needful. 
Those who study the extant records of miracles with duo 
attention will judge for themselves how far it has erex 
been supplied. 
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Hnn seems to fanv had bvt two heanT dislikes: theoav.l 
to the EngtiBh nxlini, and the other to ail the pvofeaoB 1 
of dognUac theology. The one antmoa he r^ded vafyt 
priratdy to hn friends; bat, if be is tfrer bitter ■R'A 

pabtic utt«ruice?, it is g^nsl pri««ts' in gt 

li^oal entliasiasU and fanatics in particoUr; if li 

seems inmcere, it is vhen he nidtcs to in 

hy a parade of sarcastic respecL One need go no foither 

than the peroration of the Ettatf on Miratle* for a char~ 

■ctenstic illnstntion. 



"I am the better pleased with the method of n 
here delivered, as I thint it maj serr e to confound thoaa 
dangeroos fiiends and diagnised enemies to the Cltritlian r«- 
iigion who have ondertaken to defend it by the principles of 
htmun reason. Out most hoi; religion is foanded on Faitk, 
not on reason, and it is a sore method of eipodng it to pot 



' In * DoM lo the Easa; on Saperathioa and Eatbas 
careful (o define what he means bj th 
st«Bd onlj the pretenders to po*er u 
MnctitT of character, disdnet from Tirtae *bA good tnonfa. Tbeas 
are lerj diSeeoit from eiwsjmai, who are Bet ipait to the care of 
sacied mattera, aod the condiictiDg our public den>tioiu 'rith grtai^ 
deceocj and order. There U no rank of mec more to be r^iected 
thu the lattCT."— (m. p^ 83.) 
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it to BHch a trial as it is hy no i 
the Christian religion not only t 
miracles, hut even at this day cam 
Bonable person without a 



B fitted to endure . 
it first attended with 
e believed hy any rea- 
aaon ia insufficient to 
s veracity : And whoever is moved by Faith 
to assent to it, in conscious of a continual miracle in his own 
person, which subvortfi all tLe principles of his understand- 
ing, and gives him a determination to believe what is most 
contrary to custom and esperience." — (TV. pp. 153, 154.) 

It is obvious that, here and elsewhere, Hume, adopting 
a popular confusion of ideas, uses religion as the equiva- 
lent of dogmatic theology; and, therefore, he says, with 
perfect justice, that " religion is nothiug but a species of 
philosophy" (iv. p. l7l). Here no doubt lies the root of 
his antagonism. The. quarrels of theologijins and philoso- 
phers have not been ahout religion, hut about philosophy ; 
and philosophers not anfrequently seem to entertain the 
same feeling towards theologians that sportsmen cherish 
towards poachers, " There cannot bo two passions more 
nearly resembiing each other than hunting and philoso- 
phy," says Hume. And philosophic hunters are given to 
think that, while they pursue truth for its own sake, out 
of pure love for the chase (perhaps mingled with a little 
human weakness to be thought good shots), and by open 
and legitimate methods; their theological competitors too 
often care merely to supply the market of establishments ; 
and disdain neither the aid of the snares of superstition, 
nor the cover of the darkness of ignorance. 

Unless some foundation was given for this impression 
by the theological writers whose works had fallen in 
Hume's way, it is diffienlt to aeeount for the depth of 
feeling which so good-natured a man manifests on 1 



Thns he «rit«» in the Jfatuml Hutory of Religitm, 
with quite udobiuI aoerljity : — 

"The chief ubJBCti on to it [the ancient lieuihun mjrtbol»- 
gy] nith regard to UiIb phmet b, that it is not ascertunsd 
by jiny just reasoD or sulhoritj. TLe ancieDt tradilioi) in- 
aistci] on by hcntlien priesta aod theologere is but b weak 
foundation: and Iransuiitled also sudi n numher of contrlr 
dictory report?, supjiortpd all of them by equal authority, 
that it became absolutely impossible to fix a preference 
among them. A few volumes, therefore, must contain all 
the polemical writings of pagan priests: And their whcde 
tlieology must conitiat more of traditional Bturiea and super- 
stitious |)ra;:tices tiiiui of phUoGophiuil ar^'umuot and con- 
troversy. 

"But where theism forms the fundumental principle of 
any popular religiou, that tenet is bo conformable to sound 
reaaon, that philosophy is apt to incorporate itself with each 
a system if theology. And if the other dogmas of that 8y»- i 
tem Ih? eoutained in a sacred book, such as the Alcoran, o 
be determined by any visible authority, like that of the Re 
man poatifT. speculative reasoners naturally carry on tbedc 1 
atiseQt. and embrace a theory, which has t)een iuatilled into \ 
them by thuir earliest education, and which al^m posBcsBec ] 
some degi'ee of consistence and uniformity. But aa the 
appearances are sure, all of them, to prove deceitful, philoE 
phy will very soon find herself very unequally yoked 'witb I 
her new associate; and instead of regulating each principle^ ■ 
as they advance together, she is at every turn perverted tol 
serve the purposes of superstition. For besides the nnavtrid^fl 
able incolie Fences, which must be reconciled and adjusted, T 
one may safely affirm, that all popular thcolo^, eepeciallj 
the Bcholastic, has a kind of appetite for absurdity and con- 
tradiction. If that theology went not beyond reason ant} 

'., hex doctrines would appear too easy and f»- J 
iiiliar. Amazement must of necessity be raised: Uyaterj I 
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affected; Darkness and obscurity Bought nfter: And a foun- 
dation of merit afforded to the devout votaries, who desir* 
an opportunity of subduing their rebellious reason b; tfa* 
belief of the most UDiutetligibi^ sophisms. 

" EcciesiRstical history sufficiently confirms these reflec- 
tions. When a, controversy is started, some people always 
pretend with certainty to tbret«ll the issue. Whichever 
opinion, say they, is most contrary to plain reason is sure to 
prevail; eveu when the general interest of the system re- 
quires not that decision. Though the reproach of heresy 
may, for some time, be bandied about among the disputants, 
it tilways rests at last on the side of reason. Any one, it ia 
pretcudcd, that has but learning enough of this kind to 
know the definition of Aritn, Pelagian, Erastian. Soeinian, 
Br^eUian, Eutj/ehian^ JVwfawwn, MmwtMUe, Ac, not to men- 
lion Protatant, whose fete is yet uncertain, will be couTinced 
of the truth of this observation. It is thus a system becomea 
absurd in the end, merely from its being reasonable and 
philosophical in the beginning. 

" To oppose the torrent of scholastic religion by such fee- 
ble maxima as these, that it u imposntde/or the name thing t» 
be and net to ie, that the whole is greater tfian a part, that tw» 
and three make five, ia pretending to stop the ocean with a 
bulrush. Will you set up profane reason against sacred mys- 
tery ? No punishment is great enough for your impiety. 
And the same fires which were kindled fur heretics will 
serve also for the destruction of phi iosoph el's." — (IV. pp. 481 

-»■) 

Holding these opinions respecting the recognised sys- 
tems of theology and their professors, Ilnnie, nevertheless, 
seems to have had a theology of his own; that is to say, 
he soems to have thought (though, as will appear, it ia 
needful for an expositor of his opinions to speak very 
guardedly on this point) that the problem of theism is 
susceptible of scientific treatment, with something more 
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than H negative rtault. His opinions are to be gathered 
fmm the eleventh section of tlio Inquiry (1748); from 
the Dialogues conceminff Natural Religion, which were 
written at least as cat'ly ae 17SI, though not pablisbed dll 
after his death ; and from the Natural Mittory of Rdig- 1 
ifffl, pobliabed in 1/57. 

In the first two pic-ces, the reader is left to jadge fM J 
himself which interlocutor in the dialogue represents the J 
thoughts of the author ; but, for the views put forward u»il 
the last, Hume accepts the responsibility. TJnfortunatelfgl 
this essay deals almost wholly with the historical devel9|ti 
ment of theological ideas ; and, on the question of the pM 
oaopbical foundation of theology, does little more than ex*j 
press the writer's contentment with the argument f 
design. 

"The whole frame of nature bespeaks an Intelbgert A* 
thor; and no rational inquirer can, after serions reflectioaj 
suspend his belief a moment with regard to the primaryl 
principles of genuine Theism and Religion." — (IV. p. 4S5.) 

" Were men led into the apprehension of invisible, intelli- 
gent power bj a contemplation of the works of nature, they 
could never possibly eutertain any conception but of one 
single being, who bestowed csistence and order on this vast 
machine, and adjusted all its parts according to one regular 
plan or connected system. For though, to persons of a cer- 
tain turn of mind, it may not appear altogether absurd that 
several independent beings, endowed with superior wisdonj, 
might conspire in the contrivance and execution of one reg- 
ular plan, yet is this a merely arbitrary supposition, which, 
even if allowed possible, must be confessed neither to be 
supported by probability nor necessity. Ail things in the 
e evidently of n piece. Everything is adjusted 
--"rything. One design prevails tiironghout the whole, 
1 uniformity leads the mind to acknowledge one au- 
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thor; because tlio coiiception of different anthore, without 
any diBtinctioii of atiribntes or operations, eerres onlj to 
give perplexity to tiie imagination, witliout bestowing any 
satisfaction on ttie understanding."— (IV. p. 443.) 

Tiius Iliiino appeaiK to Lave sincerely accepted the two 
fundamental conclusiona of the argument from design ; 
tirstly, that a Deity exists ; and, secondly, that He poa- 
aesscs attribates more or less allied to those of human 
intelligence. But, at this emhi^onie stage of theology, 
Uiime's progress ia arrested ; and, after a survey of the 
development of dogma, his " general corollary " is, that — 

" The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mja- 
tery. Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear the 
only result of our moat accurate scrutiny concerning this 
subject. But 3ucb ia the trailty of human reason, and such 
the irreaiatible contagion of opinion, that even this deliber- 
ate doubt could scarcely be upheld; did we not enlarge our 
view, and, opposing one species of superstition to another, 
set them a quarrelling ; wliila we ouraulvea, during their fury 
and contention, happily make our escape into the calm, 
though obscure, regions of philosophy." — (IV. p. 513.) 

Thus it may be fairly presumed thai Hume expresses 
his own sentiments in the words of the speech with which 
Philo concludes the Dialogues. 

" If the whole of natural theology, as some people seem to 
maintain, resolves itself into one siroplo, though somewhat 
ambignous, at least undeflned proposition. That the cauie or 
eaiuea of order in the imwerae probably hear some remote arudo- 
ffy to human inidligeaca: If thia proposition be not capable 
of extension, variation, or more particular explication : If it 
affords no inference that affects human life or can be the 
source of any action or forbearance: And if the anal(^;y, im- 
perfect as it IB, can be carried do further than to the human 
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intelligence, and cannot be tranflferred, witli any appearance 
of probability, to the other qualities of the mind; if this 
really be the case, what can the most inquiaitive, contempla- 
tive, and reiigioua man do more than give a plain, philo- 
■ophical ageent to tlie proposition as often as it occurs, and ■ 
believe that the arguments on vhicli it ie established exceed I 
the objections which lie against it ! Some ustouiahment, i: 
deed, will naturally arise from the greatness of the object; 
some melancholy from Its obscurity; some contempt uf hu- 
man reason, that it can give no solution more satisfactory 
with regard to so extraordinary and magnificent a questio: 
But believe me, Cleantbes, the moat natural sentiment which ! 
m well-disposed mind will feel on this occasion, is a longing I 
desire and expectation that Heaven would be pleased to dio- 
■ipate, at least alleviate, this profound ignorance, by afford- 
ing some more particular revelation to mankind, and making* ' 
discoveries of tlie nature, attributes, and operHtiona of the 
Divine object of our faith.'"— (H. p. 647—8.) 

Such being the sum total of Hume B conclusions, i 
eannot be said tLat his theological burden tB a heavy 
•ne. But, if we turn from the Natural History of lie- ' 
Uffion, to the Treatise, the Inquiry, and the Dialoi/ue», iho 
story of what happened to the ass laden witii salt, who 
took to tlie water, irresistibly suggests itself. Hu 
theism, such as it is, dissolves away in the dialectic r 

' It is iieedluss to qnote the rest of the passage, tbougb I a 
refrain frum observing that the recommendation which it conUias, , 
that a "man of letters" should become a philaaophical sceptic aa 
"the GrsC and moat easeiiliB,! ftep towards being & sound belitring 
Chrietis.a," though adopted and largely acted upon by many a cham- 
IMon of orthodoxy in these days, is quesOonable in tiute, if it bo i 
ueant os a. jest, and more Chan questionable in morality, if it is to 
be taken in earnest To pretend that you balieie any doctrine for 
BO better reason than that you doubt everytliiufj eliu, nould b<f dl» 
honest, if it were not prepoatcrous. 
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natil nothing is left but the verbal sack in which it v 
contained. 

Of the two tbeiatic propositione to which Hume is com- 
mitted, the first b the affirmation of the existeoce of a 
God, supported by the argnment from the nature of cau- 
sation. In the Dialogues, Philo, while pushing Bcepticiani 
to its utmost limit, is novLTthuluss made to say that — - 

"... where rcaaonahle men treat tbesc subjitcts, the ques- 
tiou csii never be concerning the Being, but only the Natitre, 
of thu Deity. The former truth, as you will observe, is un- 
questionable and sclf-cTident. Nothing exists without a 
cause, and the original canse of this universe (whatever it be) 
we call Qod, and piously asciibe to him every species of per- 
fection."— (11. p. 439.) 

The expositor of Hume, who wishes to do Lis work thor- 
oughly, as far as it goes, cannot hut fall into perplexity' 

' A pprplexit; nhich is increased rather than iliniiiiished b? some 
psasngps in a letter to Gilbert Elliot of Miuto (March 10, KSI). 
Hume gajB, " You would perceive bj the sample I have given you 
that I make Cleanthss iJie hero of the dialogue; tibatever j'ou can 
thiuk of, to strengtlien tliat side of the argument, will be most ac. 
ct'ptablo to me. Any propeut^ity ;ou imagiue I have to the other 
Riile crept in upon me sgainat vaj will; and 'tie not long ago that I 
bumcd an old mannacript book, wrote before I was twenty, which 
coDt^ned, page after pi^e, the gradual progress of my thoaghta on 
this head. It began with an anxlDUB ewnl after arguments to con- 
firm the common opinion ; doubts alole in, ilissipated, returned ; were 
again dissipated, returned again; and it uaa a perpetual struggle ot 
a restleas imagination against inclination — perhaps against reason. 
... I could wish Cleunthes' argument could be so analysed as to he 
rendered quite formal and regular. The propensity of the mind to- 
wards it-^uolesa that propensity were as strong and universal as that 
to believe in our senses and experience — will still, I am afraid, be es- 
teemed a auspicious foundation. 'Tia here I wish for jour asaiataiii-'B. 
We must endeavour to prove that this propeusity is somewhat diCFcr- 
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■when he contnutU this luuguage with that of the aectii 
of the third part of the Treatise, entitled, ff7iy a Catut A 
Always Neeeg»ar-y, and Of the Idea of Necessary Ctmne 

It U there shown, at large, that " overr demonstratioi 
which has been produced for the necessity of a cause is 
fallacious and sophistical" (l.p.lll); it is afBrtncd that 
" there is no absolute nor metaphysical necessity that 
every heginning of existence should he attended with such 
aD ohjoct" [us a cause] (L p. 227); and it is roundly as- 
serted tfiat it is " easy for us to conceive any object to be 
non-existent this njoiuent and existent the next, without 
conjoining to it the distinct idea of a cause or productive 
principle" (L p. 111). So far from the axiom, that what^ 
ever begins to exist must have a cause of existence, being 
" self-evident," as Philo calls it, Hume spends the greatest 
care in showing that it is nothing but the product of cus- 
tom or expcrienci'. 

And the douht thus forced upon one, whether Philo 
ought to be taken as even, so far, Hume's mouth-piece, 
is increased when we reflect tliat we are dealing with an 
acute reaaoner ; and that there is no difficulty in drawing 
the deduction from Ilume's own definition of a cause, that 
the very phrase, a " first cause," involves a contradiction 
in terras. He lays down that, — 

'■'Tia on established axiom both in natural and moral phi- 
losoph;, that an object, which exists for any time in its full 

cut frcim our inclinstiun tu tiod uiir fiwu figures in the clouds, our 
faces in the moon, Qur passions and aentimenta even ia inanim&tu 
matter. Sach an incliriiitiaD mn; and ought to be controlled, and 
con nevtr be a legitimate ground of assent." (Barton, Iji/e, I., p. 
331-^.) The picture of Hume here dravn unconsciously bjbis own 
hand, U unlike enough to the popular conception of him as a care- 
less sceptic loving doubt fur doubt's sake. 
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perfection without producing another, is not ita sole cause ; 
but is assisted by some other principle which pushes it from 
its state of inactivity, and makes it exert that energy of which 
it waa sBcretly poaaeBsed." — (I, p. 108.) 

Now the " first cause " is assumed to have existed from 
all eternity, up to the moment at which the universe came 
into existence. Hence it cannot be the sole cause of the 
universe; in fact, it vfas no cavisc at nil until it was "as- 
sisted by some other principle ;" consequently the so-called 
" first cause," so far as it produces the universe, is in real- 
ity an effect of that other principle. Moreover, though, 
in the person of Philo, Hume assumes the axiom " tbut 
whatever begins to exist must have a cause," which he de- 
nies in the Treatine, he must have seen, for a child may see, 
that th« asBumptioQ is of no real service. 

Suppose Y to be the imagined first cause and Z to bo 
ita efiect. Let the letters of the alphabet, a, 6, c, d,e,f, g, 
in their order, represent sucoessive moments of time, and 
let g represent the particular moment at which the effect 
Z makes its appearance. It follows that the cause T could 
not have existed "in its full perfection" during the time 
a— e, for if it had, then the effect Z would have come into 
esistence durinu that time, which, by the hypothesis, it 
did not do. The cause Y, therefore, must have come into 
esiatence at/, and if "everything that comes into existence 
has a cause," Y must have had a cause X operating at e ; 
X, a cause W operating at d; and bo on ad infinitum,.* 

' Rant employe aubatantisllj tbe same argnment : — "Wurde du 
hoohste Weaen in dieacr Kette der Bedingangen Btehen, bo wiirde ea 
■elbst ein Glied der Reihe deraelbea sein, unii eben bo wie die nicde- 
ren Glieder, deneii ea vorgesetzl ist, noch femere Uneersaohuugea 
wegeti seines noch biiherea Grundes erfabren." — KrUik. Ed. Hon- 
n.ti!h,p.<!!- 
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If the only demonstratiTQ argument for tlie existence 
of a Deity, which Hume advances, thus, hterally, " goes 
to wat«r" in the solvent of his philosophy, the rcHsontng 
from the evidence of design does not fare much better. 
If Hume really knew of any valid reply to Philo's argu- 
ments in the following passages of the Dialogues, he has 
dealt unfairly by the reader in concealing it; — 

"Bnt because I know you are not much ewayett by nnnie« 
Mid authorities, I shall endeavour to show you, a little more 
distinctly, the inconveniences of that Antbropomorphism 
■which you have embraced ; and shall prove that there is 
no ground to suppose a plau of the world to be formed in 
the Divine mind, consisting of distinct ideas, differently ar- 
ranged, in the same manuer as an architect forma in bia 
bead the plan of a house which he intends to eiiccute. 

" It is not easy, I own, to see what is gained by this sup- 
position, whether we judge the matter by Bea»o>i or by Expe- 
rieaee. We are stiU obliged to mount higher, in order to find 
the cause of this cause, which you had assigned as satisfac- 
tory and conclusive. 

" If Beaton (I mean abstract reason, derived from inquiriea 
a priori) be not alike mute with regard to all questions con- 
versing cause and effect, this sentence at least it will venture 
to pronounce ; That a mental world, or universe of ideas, re- 
quires a cause as much as does a material world, or universe 
of objects ; and, if similar in its arrangement, must require 
a similar cause. For what is there in this subject wliich 
should occasion a different conclusion or inference! In an 
abstract view, they are entirely alike; and no difficulty at- 
tends the one supposition, which is not common to both of 

"Again, when we will needs force Experience to pronovioce 
some sentence, even on those subjects which lie beyond 
sphere, neither can she perceive any material difference 
this particular between these two kinds of worlds; but finds 
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them to be goTcraed by Rirailar principles, and to depend 
upon an equal viiriety of causes in their operations. Wa 
have specimens in miniature of both of them. Our own 
mind resembles the one; a vegetable or sJiimal body the 
other. Let experieni;e, therefore, judge from these samples. 
Nothing seems more delicate, with regard to its causes, than 
thought: and as these causes never operate iu two peraons 
&fter the same mauuer, so we never find two persons who 
think exactly alike. Nor indeed does the fiomc person think 
exactly alike at any two different periods of time. A difier- 
euce of age, of the dispoaitiun of his body, of weather, of 
food, of company, of books, of paaaions ; any of these partic- 
ulars, or others more minute, are aufficieat to alter the cun- 
ous machinery of thought, and communicate to it very dif- 
ferent movements and operations. As far as we can judge, 
Tegetables and animal bodies are not more delicate iu their 
motions, nor depend upon a greater variety or more curious 
adjustment of springs and principles. 

■'How, therefore, shall we satisfy ourselves concerning the 
coQse of that Being whom jou suppose the Author of Nature, 
or, according to your system of anthropomorphism, the ideal 
world in which you trace the matijrial? Have we not the 
same reason to trace the ideal world into another ideal world, 
intcllvgent principle ? But if we stop and go no 
why go so far? Why not stop at the material 
How can we satisfy ourselves without going on in 
if And, after all, what satisfaction is there in that 
infinite progression ? Let us remember the story of the 
Indian philosopher and his elephant. It was never more 
applicable than to the present subject. If the material 
world rests upon a similar ideal world, this i<leai world must 
rest upon some other; and so on without end. It were bet- 
ter, therefore, never to look beyond the present material 
world. By supposing it to contSiiu the principle of its ordir 
within itself, we rpally assort it to he God ; and tha sooner 
we arrive at tlmt Divine Being, bo much the better Whtii 
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JOB go one atep beyond the mandane eystcm jon only excite 
an inquiaitive humour, which it is impossible ever to aatjafy. 
To say that the different ideas which conipoBe the reasoa 
of the Sn[ireme Being fall into order of themaelreB and by 
their own natures, is really to talk without an; precise meiui- 
ing. If it baa n meaning, I would fain know why it is not 
»e good sense to say that the parts of the material world 
fall into oMer of tbemselres, and by their own nature. Gad 
the one opinion be intelligible while the other is not eot" 
—{n. p. 461— 4.) 

Cleanthes, in replying to Philo's discoarae, aaja that 
it is very easy to answer his ai^nnients; but, as not un* 
frequently happens with controvei^ialists, he miataJces a 
reply for an answer, when he declares that — 

" The order and arrangement of nature, the curiouB adjust- 
nient of final causes, the plain use and intention of every part 
and organ ; all these bespeak in the clearest language one 
intelligent cause or author. The heavuns and the earth join 
in the same testimony. The whole chorus of nature raises 
one lijmn to the praises of its Creator."— (IL p. 465.) 

Though the rhetoric of Cleanthes may be admired, its 
irrelevancy to the point at issue must be admitted. Wan- 
dering still farther into the region of declamation, be 
works himaelf into a passion : 

" Tou alone, or almost alone, disturb this general harmony. 
Tou start abstruse doubts, cavils, and objections : Yon ask 
me what is the cause of this cause ! I know not : I care not : 
that concerns not me. I have found a Deity; and here I 
stop my inquiry. Let tljose go farther who are wiser or 
more enterprising. "^(11. p. 4QS.) 

Tn other words, O Cleanthes, reasoning haring taken 
you as far aa you want to go, you decline to advance anv 
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further; even though you fully admit that the very same 
reasoning forbids you to stop where you are pleased to 
cry halt! But this is simply forcing your reason to 
abdicate in favour of your caprice. It is impossible to 
imagine that Hurae, of all men in the world, coald have 
rested satisfied with anch an act of high-treason against 
the sovereignty of philosophy. We may rather conclude 
that tbe last word of the discussion, which be ^ves to 
Pbilo, is also bis own. 

" If I am still to remain in utter ignorance of causes, and 
can abaolutelj give an explication of nothing, I shall never 
esteem it any advantage to shove off for a moment a diffi- 
culty, which, you acknowledge, must immediately, in its full 
force, recur upon me. Naturalists,' indeed, vetj justly es- 
plain particular effects ty more general causes, though these 
geueral causes should remain in the end totally inexplica- 
ble; but they never surely thought it satisfactory to explain 
a particular effect by a particular cause, which was no more 
to be accounted for than the effect itself. An ideal system, 
arranged of itself, without a precedent design, is not a whit 
more explicable than a material one, which attains its order 
in a like maimer; nor is there any more difficulty in tbe 
latter suppoaition than in the former."— (11. p. 469.) 

It is obvious that, if Ilume had been pushed, he must 
have admitted that bis opinion concerning the existence 
of a God, and of a certain remote resemblance of his intel- 
lectual nature to that of man, was an bypotheais which 
might possess more or less probability, but was incapable 
on bis own principles of any approach to demonstration. 
And to all attempts to make any practical use of his 
theism; or to prove the existence of the attributes oi 

' I.f., Saturttl philosophers. 
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iDfinito wisdom, benevolence, justice, and the like, which 
are usually ascribed to tlie Deity, by reason, he opposes 
a searching critical negation.' 

The object of the speech of the imaginary Epicurean 
in the eleventh section of the /nguiry, entitled Qf a Par- 
tieulnr Providence and of a Future Siatt, is to invert the 
argument of Bishop Butlcr'a Analogy, 

That famous .defence of theology against the a prio- 
ri scepticism of Freethinkers of the eighteenth century, 
who baaed tlietr argtimcnts on the inconsistency of the— 
revealed scheme of salvation with the attributes of t 
Deity, consists, essentially, in conclusively proving thi 
from a moral point of view. Nature is at least as repre 
hensibie as orthodoiiy. If you tell me, says Butler, im 
effect, that any part of revealed religion must be falss^ 
because it is inconsistent with the divine attribnt^ia < 
justice and mercy ; I beg leave to point out to you, that] 
there are undeniable natural facta which are fully open tttM 
the same objection. Since you admit that nature is th^| 
work of God, yon are forced to allow that such facts ara ! 
consistent with bis attributes. Therefore, you must also J 
admit, that the parallel facta io the scheme of orthodoxy'} 
are also consistent with them, and all your arguments tol 
the contrary fall to the ground. Q.E.D. In fact, the soUdl 
sense of Butler left the Deism of the Freethinkers not a 
leg to stand upon. Perhaps, however, he did not remem^J 
ber the wise saying that "A man aeeracth right in 1 
own cause, but another coraeth after and judgeth him." 
Hume's Epicurean philosopher adopts the main argumentol 
of the Anoloyy, but unfortunately drives them home to A 

' Hume's letter to Mure of Cnldirell, coDtainirig a cii^ciam o£ 
Lcechman's aenaon (Burtoa I. p. 163), bcurs atroaglj oa tbia point. 
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conclusion of which the good Bishop would hardly hava 
approved. 

" I deny a Providence, you say, and supreme governor of 
the world, who guides the course of events, and punishes tba 
vicious with infamy and disappointment, and rewards the 
virtuoliH witb honour and ancceas in all their undertakings. 
But surely I deny not the course itself of events, which lies 
open to every one's inquiry and examination. 1 acknawledgo 
that, in the present order of things, virtue is attended with 
more peace of mind than vice, and meets with a. more favonr- 
able reception trom the world. I am sensible that, according 
to tliB past experience of mankind, friendship is the chief joy 
of human life, and moderation the only source of tranquillity 
and happiness. I never balance between the virtuous and tha 
vicious course of life; but am sensible that, to a well-disposed 
mind, every advantage is on the side of the former. And 
what can you say more, allowing all jour suppositions and 
reasonings? You tell me, indeed, that this disposition of 
things proceeds ftom intelligence and design. But, what- 
ever it proceeds from, the disposition itself, on which depends 
our happiness and misery, and consequently our conduct and 
deportment in life, is still the same. It is still open for me, 
SB well as you, to regulate my behaviour by my experience 
of past events. And if jou affirm that, while a divine prov- 
idence is allowed, and a supreme distributive justice in the 
universe, I ought to expect some more particular reward of 
the good, and punishment of the bad, beyond tile ordinary 
course of events, I here find the same feUaey which I have 
before endeavoured to detect. You persist in imagining, 
that if we grant that divine esistence for which you so ear- 
nestly contend, you may safely iufcr consequences from it, 
tmd add something to the esporionced order of nature, by 
ai^uing fh)m the attributes which you ascribe to your gods. 
You seem not to remember that all your reasonings on this 
subject can only be drawn from effects to causes; and that 
every ar^ment, deduced fiom causes to tffccts, must of ne- 
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ccEfiity be a groes sopliiBDi, rince it ia impossible for yoa to 
know anything of tile cause, but what you have aDtectdently 
not inferred, but discovered to the full, in the effect. 

" But what must a philosopher think of those vain reason- 
era who, instead of regarding the present scene of things as 
the sole object of their contemplation, so far reverse the whole 
course of nature as to render this lil'e merely a passage to 
something further ; a porch which leads to a greater and 
vastly different building* a prologue which aeryes only to 
introduce the piece, and give it more grace und propriety ? 
Whence, do you think, can such philoBophera derive their 
idea of the gods ? From their own conceit and imagination 
surely. For if they derive it from the present phenomena, 
it would never point to anything ftirther,bnt mnst be exact' 
ly adjusted to them. That the divinity may poiaSilj/ be en- 
dowed with attributea which we liave never seen exerted, 
may be governed by principles of action which ue cannot 
discover to he satisfied ; all this will freely be allowed. But 
still this is mere poseibilit^ and hypothesis. We never can 
have reason to infer any attributes or any principles of ac- 
tion in him, but so far as we know them to have been exert- 
ed and satisfied. 

"Are there any f/tarks of a dietrSmtwe jufitvx in t?ie world f 
If yon answer in the affirmative, I conclude that, since justice 
here exerts itself, it is satiafled. If you reply in the negative, 
I conclude that you have then no reason to ascribe justice, in 
oar sense of it, to the gods. If yon liold a medium between 
affirmation and negation, by saying that the justice of the 
gods at present exerts itself in part, but not in its fiiU extent, 
I answer that you have no reason to give it any particular 
extent, but only so far as you see it, at present, exert itael£" 
— (IV.p. 164— e.) 



Thus, the Freethinkers aaid, the attributes of the Ddty 
being what they are, the scheme of orthodoxy is inconsist- 
ent with them ; whereupon Bntler gave the crnshing re- 
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ply : AgTDoing with jou aa to the attributes of the Deity, 
nature, by its existence, proves that the things to wltick 
you object arc qQite consistent with them. To whom en- 
ters Hume's Epicurean with the remark: Then, as natoro 
is our oaly njeasure of the attributes of the Deity in their 
practical manifestation, what warranty is there for suppos- 
ing that 3uch measure is anywhere transcended i That the 
" other side " of nature, if there be one, is governed on dif- 
ferent principles from this side S 

Truly on this topic silence is golden; while speech 
reaches not even the dignity of sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal, and is bnt the weary clatter of an endless logoma- 
chy. One can hut suspect that Hume also bad reached 
tliis conviction ; and that his shadowy and incDnaistent 
theism was the expression of his desire to rest in a state 
of mind which distinctly excluded negation, while it in- 
cluded as little as possible of affirmation, respecting a prob- 
lem which he felt to bo hopelessly insoluble. 

But, whatever might be the views of the philosopher as 
to the arguments for theism, the historian could have no 
doubt respecting its many-shaped existence, and the great 
part which it has played in the world. Here, then, was a 
body of natural facts to be investigated scientifically, and 



the result of Hut 
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able essay on the Natural History ofRelit/ion. Hume an- 
ticipated the results of modem investigation in declaring 
fetishism and polytheism to be the form in which savage 
and ignorant men naturally clothe their ideas of the nn- 
known influences which govern their destiny ; and they 
are polytheists rather than monotheists because, — 

"... the first ideas of religion arose, not from a contem- 
plation of the works of nature, but from a concern with re- 
gard to the evenla of life, and from the incessant hopes and 
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feara nhich actaate the buraan mind ... in order to canj 
men's attention beyond the present course of things, or lead 
tbem into any inference concerning invisible intelligent pow- 
er, thej must be actuated by Bonie passion which prompt! 
their thought and reflection, some motive which urges the! 
first inquiry. But what passion shall we have i 
for expUiniug an effect of such might; consequence! Not' 
speculative curiosity merely, or the pure love of truth. That 
motive is too refined for such gross apprehensions, and would 
lead men into inqtilries concerning the frame of nature, a aub- 
ject too large and comprehensive for their narrow capacities, 
No passions, therefore, can be supposed to work on such bu* 
barians, but the ordinary affections of human life; the anx- 
ious concern for linppiness, the dread of future misery, tlia^ 
terror of death, the thiret of revenge, the appetite for food, 
and other necessaries. Agitated by hopes and fears of thii 
nature, especially the latter, men scrutinize, with a trembling, 
curiosity, the course of iiiture causes, and examine the 
oua and contrary events of human life. And in this disotb; 
dered scene, with eyes still more disordered and aatoniahi 
they see the first obscure traces of divinity." — (IV. pp. 443,4.] 

The shape assumed by these first traces of divinity i 
that of the shadows of men's own minds, projected ont o 
themselves by their imaginations :— 

"There is an universal tend n among mankind to con- 1 
ceive all beings like themselves, and an f to every ob- 1 

ject those qualities with which h y a e fam a ly acquaint- | 
ed, and of which they are intiraa y n ona. . , . The u 
iE7U>u» «au«£« which continually emp oy heir bought, appeal^ J 
ing always in the same aspect, are aU apprehended to be of j 
the same kind or species. Nor is it long before we ascrib«l 
to them thought, and reason, and passion, and sometimeil 
even the limbs and figures of men, in order to bring thei 
nearer to a resemblance with ourselves." — (IV. p. 446 — 7.) 
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Hume asks wliethcr polytheism really deserves the name 
of thtuBm. 

" Out ancestorB in Europe, before the revjvnl of letters, be- 
lieved 83 we do at present, that there was one supreme God, 
the author of nature, whose power, though in itaelf uncon- 
trollable, was jet often eserted bj the interposition of bia 
angels and subordinate ministers, who executed his sacred 
purposes. But they also believed that all nature was AiU of 
other inviflibie powers: fwries, goblins, elves, sprights; beings 
stronger and mightier than men, but much inferior to the ce- 
lestial natures who surround the throne of God. Now, sup- 
pose that any one, in these ages, bad denied the existence of 
God and of his angels, would not his impiety justly have de- 
served the appellation of atheism, even though he had etill 
allowed, by some odd capricious reasoning, that the popular 
stories of elves and fairies were just and well grounded ? 
The difference, on the one hand, between such a person and 
a genuine theist, is infinitely greater than that, on the other, 
between him and one that absolute); esclndes all invisible 
intelligent power. Ajid it is a fallacy, merely from the caanal 
resemblance of names, without any conformit; of meaning, 
to rank such opposite opinions under the same denomination. 

" To any one who considers justly of the matter, it will ap- 
pear that the gods of the polytheiats are no better than the 
elves and fairies of our ancestors, and merit as little as any- 
pious worship and veneration. These pretended religionists 
are really a kind of superstitious atheists, and acknowledge 
no being that corresponds to our idea of a Deity. No first 
principle of mind or thought; no supreme government and 
adnunistration ; no divine contrivance or intention in the 
fabric of the worid."— (TV. p. 450— 51.) 

The doctrine that yon may call an atheist anybody 
whoee ideas about the Deity do not correspond with youf 
«wn, is so largely acted upon by persons who are certainly 
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not of Ilunni's wny of thinking, and probably, so far from j 
hnving read him, would shudder la opeti any book bearing 3 
his name, except the History of England, that it lb but- J 
prising to trace the theory of their praatice to snch a 1 

But on thinking the matter over, this theory seema so 1 
consonant with reason, that one feels ashamed of having J 
suspected many excellent persons of being moved by mere ] 
malice and viciousness of temper to call other folks athe- 
ists, when, after all, tbey have been obeying a pnrely in- I 
tellectual sense of fitness. As Hume says, truly enoiigIi,it 
is a mere fallacy, because two people use the same names \ 
for things, the ideas of which are mutually exclusive, to 
rank such opposite opinions under the same denomina- 
tion. If the Jew says that the Deity is absolute unity, 
nnd that it is sheer blasphemy to say that He ever be- 
came incarnate in the person of a man ; and if the Trini- 
tarian says that the Deity is numerically three as well as 
numerically one, and that it is sheer blasphemy to say that 
He did not so become incarnate, it is obvious enough that 
each must be logically held to deny the existence of the 
other's Deity. Tlierefore, tliat each has a scientific right 
to call the other an atheist ; and that, if he refrains, it is 
only on the ground of decency and good manners, which 
should restrain an honourahlo man fi-om employing even 
scientifically justifiable language, if custom has given it an, 
abusive connotation. White one must agree with Hume, 
then, it la, nevertheless, to he wished that he had not set 
the bad example of calling polythcists " superstitious athe- 
ists." It probably did not occur to him that, by a parity 
of reasoning, the Unitarians might justify the application 
of the same language to the TJltramontanes, and vice Mrad. 
But, to return from a digression which may not be Whol- 
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]y unprofitable, Hnme proceeds to aLow la what nmuncr 
polytheism incorporated physical aiid moral allegories, and 
naturally accepted hero-worship; and be sums up his 
views of the tirat stages of the evolution of theology jia 
follows : — 

".These then are the general principles of polytheism, 
founded in human nature, and little or nothing depeudenli 
on caprice or accident. As the cawaes which bestow happi- 
ness or misery are in general very little known and very un- 
certain, our anxious concern endeavours to attain a determi- 
nate idea of them : and finds no better expedient than to 
represent them as intelligent, voluntary agents, like our- 
selves, only somewhat superior in power and wisdom. The 
limited influence of these agents, and their proximity to hu- 
man weakness, introduce the various distribution and divis- 
ion of their authority, and thereby give rise to allegory. 
The same principles naturally deify mori^aU, superior in pow- 
er, courage, or understanding, und produce hero-worship; 
together with febulous history and mythological tradition, 
in all its wild and unaccountable foims. And a. 
ble spiritual intelligence is an object too refined for vulgar 
apprehension, men naturally affix it to some sensible repre- 
sentntion ; such as either the more conspicuous parts of nat- 
ure, or the statues, images, and pictures, which a t 
fined age forms of its divinities." — (IV, p. 4fll.) 

How did the further stage of theology, monotheism, 
arise out of polytheism! Hume replies, certainly not 
by reasonings from first causes or any sort of fioe-drawa 

" Even at this day, and in Europe, ask any of the vulgar 
why he believes in an Omnipotent Creator of the world, he 
will never mention the beauty of final causes, of which he is 
wholly ignorant : He will not hold out his band and bid you 
contemphttc the suppleness and variety of joints 
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gers, their bending all one wa;, the cnunterpaise which the; 
receive from the thumb, the soilness and fleshy parta of the 
inside of the hand, with all the other circumstances which 
render that member fit for the use to which it was destined. 
To these he has been long accustomed ; and he beholds 
tbem with Ustleaanesa and onconcem. He will tell you of 
the sudden and unexpected death of such-a-oue ; the Ml and 
bruise of such another; the esceasive drought of this aea- 
aon ; the cold and rains of another. These ho ascribes to 
the immediate operation of Providence: And such events 
as, with good reasonere, are the chief difficulties in admittiBg 
a Bupreme Intelligence, are with him the sole arguments 

"We may conclude, therefore, upon the whole, that since 
the vnlgar, in nations which have embraced the doctrine 
of theism, still build it upon irrational and superstitioua 
grounds, they are never led into that opinion by any proc- 
ess of argument, but by a certain train of thinking, more 
suitable to their genius and capacity. 

"It niay readily happen, in an idolatrons nation, tha,t 
though men admit the existence of several limited deities, 
yet there is some one God whom, in a particular manner, 
they make the object of their worship and adoration. They 
may either suppose that, in the distribution of power and 
territory among the Glods, their nation was subjected to the 
jurisdiction of that particular deity ; or, reducing heavenly 
objects to the model of things below, they may represent one 
god as the prince or supreme magistrate of the rest, who, 
though of the same nature, rules them with an authority like 
that which an earthly sovereign eserts over his subjects and 
Taaaals. Whether this god, therefore, be considered as their 
peculiar patron, or as the general sovereign of heaven. Ma 
votaries will endeavour, by every art, to insinuate themaelvea 
into his favour; and supposing him to be pleased, like them- 
selves, with praise and flattery, there is no eulogy or esaggep-' 
ntfoTi which will be spared in their addresses to him. 
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proportion eis men's fears or clistressca become more urgent, 
they still iiiTent new strains of adnlation ; aod even he who 
outdoes bis predecessor in swelling the titles of his divinity, 
is sure to he outdone by his successor in newer and more 
pompous epithets of praise. Thus the; proceed, till at last 
the; arrive at infinity itself, beyond which there is no further 
progress : And it is well if, in striving to get further, and 
to represent a magnificent aimplicitj, they run not into inex- 
plicable mystery, and destroy the intelUgent nature of their 
deity, on which alone any rational worship or adoration con 
be founded. While they confine themselves to the notion 
of a perfect being, the Creator of the world, they coincide, by 
chance, with the principles of reason and true philosophy; 
though they are guided to that notion, not by reason, of 
which they are in a great measure incapable, but by the 
adulation and feare of the moet vulgar auperetition.— {TV. p. 
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" Nay, if we should suppose, what never happens, that a 
popular religion were found, in which it was expressly de- 
clared that nothing but morality could gain the divine fa- 
vour; if an order of priests were instituted to inculcate this 
opinion, in daily sermons, and with all the arts of persua- 
sion i yet so inveterate are the people's prejudices, that, for 
want of some other superstition, they would make the very 
attendance on these sermons the essentials of religion, rather 
than place them in virtue and good morals. The sublime 
prologue of Zalcucus' laws inspired not the Locriaus, so tar 
as we can learn, with any sounder notions of the measures 
of acceptance with the deity, than were familiar to the other 
Greelia."— CIV. p. 505.) 

It has been remarked that Hume's writings are singu- 
larly devoid of local colour; of allusions to the scenes with 
which he was familiar, and to the people from whom he 
sprang. Yet, surely, the Lowlands of Scotland were more 
in his thoughts than the Zephyrean promontory, and tbtt 
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hard visage oF John Enox peered from Lehiad the mask d 
Zaleucus, when this passage left his pen. Nay, might qm 
an acute German critic discern therein a reminiscence t 
that eminently Scottish institution, a " Holy Fairf whera 
as Hume's young contemporary sings : — 

" * * * opens out his cauld harangnea 
On practice and on morals ; 
An' aff the godly pour in tlirangs 
To gie the jars and barrels 
A lift that day. 

"What signifies his barren shine 
Of moral powers and reason ! 
His English style and gesture fine 

Are a' clean out of season. 
Like Socrates or Antonine, 

Or some auld pagan heathen, 
The moral man he docs define, 
But ne'er a word o' faith in 

That's right that day."' 

(inly tea years af 
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CHAPTER IX. 



r IMMOBTALITT. 

Descartes taught that an absolate difference of kind 
separates matter, as that which possesses extension, from 
spirit, as that which thinks. They not only have no 
character in common, but it is inconceivable that they 
should have any. On the assumption that the attributes 
of the two were wholly different, it appeared to be a nec- 
essary consequence that the hypothetical causes of these 
attributes— their respective substances — must be totally 
different. Notably, in the matter of divisibility, since 
that which has no extension cannot be divisible, it seem- 
ed that the ekoae pemanU, the sonl, must be an indivisi- 
ble entity. 

Later philosophers, accepting this notion of the sonl, 
were naturally much perplexed to understand how, if mat- 
ter and spirit had nothing in common, they could act and 
react on one another. All the olianges of matter being 
modes of motion, the difficulty of understanding how a 
moving extended material body was to afiect a thinking 
thing which had no dimension, was as great as that in- 
volved in solving the problem of how to hit a nomina- 
tive case with a stick. Hence, the aueccssora of Descartes 
cither found themselves obliged, with the Occasionalists, 
to call in the aid of the Deity, who was supposed to be 






« sort oi go-b«twccD betwiit matt«r and spirit; or tiu^ 
had riicourac, with Lcibaitz, to the doctnDe of pre-estab- 
lished banoooy, which denies any influence of the bodp 
on the soul, or vice verti, and compared matter and spin 
to two clocks so accurately regulated to keep time wtd 
one aoother, that the one struck whenever the other poin 
ed to the hour ; or, with Berkeley, they abolished t 
"snbstaucc" of matter altogether, as a superfluity, thoof 
tbey failed to see that the sawe arguments equally jnstj 
fied the abolition of soul as another superfluity, and t^ 
reduction of the universe to a series of events or phenoDt 
ens; or, finally, with Spiooza, to whom Berkeley makes i 
perilously clo^e approach, tLoy asserted the existence < 
only one substance, with two chief attributes, the < 
thought, and the other citeasion. 

There remained only one possible position, which, 1 
it been taken up carlior, might have saved an iu 
of trouble ; and that was to affirm that we do not, i 
cannot, know anything about the "subatanee" either ( 
the thinking thing or of the extended thing. 
Hume's sound common sense led liim to defend I 
thesis, which Locke bad already foreshadowed, with i 
spect to the question of the substance of the soul. Hum 
enunciates two opinions. The first ia that the questioi 
itself is unintelligible, and therefore cannot receive an^ 
answer; the second is that the popular doctrine respec 
ing the immateriality, simplicity, and indivisibility of i 
thinking substance is a " true atheism, and will serve 1 
justify all those sentiments for which Spinoza is s 
versally infamous." 

In support of the first opinion, Hume points out thaki 
it is impossible to attach any definite meaning to 1 
word " substance " when employed for the hypothetioi 
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substratum of soul aud matter. For if we define sub- 
stance as that which may oxiet by itself, the dcfiuitioii 
does not distinguish the soul from perceptions. It is 
perfectly easy to conceive that states of consciousness are 
Belf-subsistent. And, if the substance of the sout is de- 
fined as that Id which perceptions inhere, what is meant 
by the inherence! Is such inherence conceivable! If , 
conceivable, what evidence is there of it ! And what is 
the use of a substratum to things which, for anything we 
know to the contrary, are capable of existing by them- 
selves ! 

Moreover, it may be added, supposing the soul has s 
substance, how do wc know that it is difierent from the 
substance, which, on like grounds, mast be supposed to 
underlie the qualities of matter! 

Again, if it be said that our personal identity requires 
the assumption of a substance which remains the same 
while the accidents of perception shift and change, tlio 
question arises what is meant by personal identity ? 



"For my part," says Hume, "when I enter most ii 
Ij into what I call raytdf, I always stumble on some particu- 
lar perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love 
or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch myeelf at any 
time without a perception, and never can observe anj^hing 
but the perception. When my perceptions are removed for 
any time, as by sound sleep, so long am I insensible of my- 
•ejf, and may be truly said not to exist. And were all my 
perceptions removed by death, and I could neither think, 
nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hat«, after the dissolution of 
my body, I should be entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive 
what is further requisite to make me a perfect nonentity. 
If any one, upon serious and unprejudiced reflection, thinks 
he has a different notion of kitrueff, I must confess I can rea- 
son no longer with him. All I can allow him is, that he 
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ma; be in the right as well as I, and that we are essential 
different in tliia particular. He may perhaps perceive s 
thing simple and continued which he calls hinvxlf, though.^ 
I am certain there is no such principle in me, 

"But setting Hs'iilc i^ome metaphfflici&ns of this ldiid,E|9 
may venture to affirm of the rest of mnnkind, that they ■ 
nothing but a bundle or collection of different perceptions^ 
which succeed one another with an inconceivable rapidity^ J 
and are in a perpetual ffux and movement. . . . T\ui miad'f 
is a kind of theatre, where severiil perceptions succesfflvely I 
make their appearance, pass, repass, glide away, and minglftfl 
in an infinite variety of postures and situations. There iA'-M 
properly no aimpUdty in 't at one time, nor idaititf/ in d&> I 
ferent, whatever natural propension we may have to imagine 1 
that simplicity and identity. The comparison of the thesitxc-a 
must not mislead us. They are the successive perceptioDl I 
only that constitute the mincl ; nor have we the most distant J 
notion of the place where these scenes are represented, o. 
the materials of which it is composed. 

" What then gives bo great a propension to ascribe an I 
identity to these successive perceptions, and to suppose out^ j 
selves possessed of an invariable and uninterrupted exiatence \ 
through the whole course of our lives! In order to answee I 
this question, we must distinguish between personal identic • 
ss it regards otU' thought and imagination, and as it regards J 
our passions, or the concern we take in ourselves. The flrat^ 
is our present subject; and to explain it perfectly vi 
take the matter pretty deep, and account for that identt^'l 
which we attribute to plants and animals, there being A 1 
great analogy betwixt it and the identity of a self or pet- I 
son."— (I. p. 331, 333.) 

Perfect identity is exhibited by an object which remaiM J 
unchanged throughout a certain time; perfect diversity ] 
is seen in two or more objects which are separated by in- J 
tervala of space and periods of time. But in both theu ] 
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of demarcation between iden- 
imposEtble to aay when t 



cases there is no sharp 
tity and diversity, and 
object ceases to bo one and becomes two. 

When a sea-anemone multipUcs by division, there is a 
time daring which it is said to be one animal partially di- 
viiied ; bat, after a while, it becomes two animals adherent 
together, and the limit between these conditions is purely 
arbitrary. So in mineralogy, a crystal of a definite chem- 
ical composition may have its substance replaced, particle 
by particle, by another chemical compound. Wheu does 
it lose its prittiitive identity and become a new thing! 

Again, a plant or an animal, in the course of its exist- 
ence, from the condition of an egg or seed to the end of 
life, remains the same neither in form, nor in structure, 
nor in the matter of which it is composed : every attribute 
it possesses is constantly changing, and yet we say that 
it is always one and the same individual. And if, in this 
case, we attribute identity without supposing an indivisi- 
ble immaterial something to underlie and condition that 
identity, why should we need the supposition in the case 
of that succession of changeful phenomena we call the 
mind? 

In fact, we ascribe identity to an individual plant or 
animal, simply becanse there has been no moment of time 
at which wo could observe any division of it into parts 
separated by time or space. Every experience we have of 
it is as one thing and not as two ; and we sum np our ex- 
periences in the ascription of identity, although wo know 
quite well that, strictly spealdog, it has not been the same 
for any two moments. 

So with the mind. Our perceptions flow in even snc- 
cession ; the impressions of the present moment are inex- 
tricably mixed up with the memories of yestorday and 
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extent of this aacetaiim tjlfBveptioam,'tiB to be considered, 1 
npoD that sccoimt diieflj, u tbe Mvee (rf personal identity. I 
Had we bo nienKiiy we atvtt aboold have an; notion of cso- J 
Mtion, nor conseqaentlj <^ that chain of canoes ai 
which constitute our aelf or person. But hiring once ao- I 
quired this notion of caoastion fiom the monoi;, w 
tend the same cbun of caosea, and consequent! j the idmti- I 
17 of ooi pecBona, beyond oar roemorj, and can compiehend 1 
times, and circumstances, and actions, which we hare entira* f 
Ij forgot, but suppose in general to hare existed. For bow | 
few of our part actions are there of which we have 
ory ? Who can tell me, for instance, what were hia thoughts I 
and actions on the first of Jannarj, 1715, the eleventh <rf 
March, 1719, and the third of August, 1733 ! Or will he af 
firm, because he has entirely forgot tbe incidents of those { 
days, that the present self is not the same person with the 
■elf of that time, and by that means overturn all tbe u 
estahliiihed notione of personal identity ? In this v; 
therefore, memory does not bo much produce as dixmer per- 
■onul identity, hy showing us the relation of cause and effect \ 
Among our different perceptions. 'Twill be incumbent on J 
those who ofllnn that memory produces entirely our person- I 
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al identity, to give a reason wh; we can thus extend onr 
identity beyond out memory. 

" The whole of thia doctrine leads us to a conclusion which 
ia of great importance in the present affair, viz., that all the 
nice and snbtle questions concerning personal identity can 
nerer possibly be decided, and are to be regarded rather as 
grammatical than aa philosophical difliculties. Identity de- 
pends on the relations of ideas, and these relations produce 
identity by means of that easy transition they occasion. But 
as tbe relationa.and the easiness of the transition may dimin- 
ish by insenaihle degrees, we have no just standard by which 
we can decide any dispute concerning the time when they 
acquire or lose a title to the name of identity. AU the dis- 
putes concerning tbe identity of connected objects are mere- 
ly verbal, except so far as the relation of parta gives rise to 
some fiction or imaginary principle of union, as we have al- 
ready observed. 

" What I have said concerning the first origin and uncer- 
tainty of our notion of identity, as applied to the human 
mind, may be extended, with little or do variation, to tliat of 
timplieUy. An object, whose different co-existent parts are 
bound together by a close relation, operates upon the imag- 
ination after much the same manner as one periectly simple 
and undivisible, and requires not a much greater stretch of 
thought In order to its conception. From thia similarity of 
operarion we attribute a simplicity to it, and feign a prin- 
ciple of union as the support of this simplicity, and the cen- 
tre of all the different parts and qualities of the object." — 
(I. p. 881—8.) 

The final result of Hame's reasoning comes to this : As 
we use the name of body for the sum of the phenomena 
which make up our corporeal existence, so we employ tbe 
name of soul for the sum of tbe phenomena which conati* 
tute our mental existence ; and we have no more Teason, 
in the latter case, than in the former, to suppose that tlicre 
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is anything beyond the plienomena wMcli answers to Aa 
namo. In the case of the soul, as in that of tbe body, 
the idea of substance is a cnero fiction of tbe imagination. 
This conclusion is nothing but a rigorous application of 
Berkeley's roaaoniDg concerning matter to mind, and it is 
fully adopted by Kant.' 

Having anis'ed at the conclusion that the conception of 
a Boul, OS a substantive thing, is a mere figment of the im' 
agination ; and that, whether it exists or Dot, we can by no 
possibility know anything about it, the inquiry a 
durabihty of the soul may seem superfluous. 

Nevertheless, there is still a senae in which, even uadf 
these conditions, such an inquiry is justiliable. LeaviiU 
aside the problem of the substance of the soul, and b 
the word " soul " simply as a name for the series of 
tal phenomena which make up an individual mind; it t 
mains open to us to ask whether that scries ct 
ivith, or before, the series of phenomena which constitatftf 
the corresponding individual body ; and whether it t 
nates with the end of the corporea! series, or goes on af-^ 
ter the existence of the body has ended. And in boA] 
cases there arises the further question, whether the e 
of duration of the mental series over tliat of the body ii 
finito or infinite. 

Hume has discussed some of these questions in the r 
markable essay On the Immorlality of the Soul, < 
was not published till after his death, and which t 
long to have remained bat little known. Neverthelea 

' " Our Internal Intuition ahowa no pBrmanent eiialenoe, for ti 
Ego is onlv the consciovianess of njj thinking," " There ia no 
whato'er by whicb we can learn anything respectjng the a 
Hoa of the soul, so fur as regards tlie possibility of iu et^Muate « 
istence." — Krilik mm den ParaloffUmm der rrinm Venum/l, 
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indeed, possibly, for that reason, its influence bos been 
manifested in unexpected quarters, and its main arga- 
ments bava been adduced by archiepiscopal and episcopal 
authority in evidence of the value of revelation. Dr. 
Whately,' sometime Archbishop of Dublin, paraphrases 
Hume, though he forgets to cite him ; and Bishop Coar- 
tenay'e elabomte work,' dedicated to the Archbishop, is a 
development of that prelate's versioo of Hume's essay. 

This little pi^r occupies only some ten p^s, but it 
is not wonderful that it attracted an acute logician like 
Whately, for it is a mode! of cleur and yigoroos state- 
ment. The argument hardly admits of condensation, so 
that I must let Hume speak for himself : — 

" By the mere light of reason it seeniB difficult to prove 
the immortality of the soul : the arguments for it are com- 
monly derived either from metaphysical topics, or moral, or 
physical. But in reality it is the gospel, and the gospel 
alone, that has brought life and imntorlaliti/ to light.'" 

" 1. Metaphysical topics suppose that the soul is immateri- 
al, and that 'tis impossible for thought to belong to a mate- 
rial substance.' But just metaphysics teach us that the no- 

' Sigai/n on Some of the Pecviiaritui of thf Chrwti/m Heliffiim (Es- 
say I. Bevelation of ft Future Blate), by RichaTd Whately, D.D., Areb- 
bishop of Dublin. TOth Edition, reriaed, 184S. 

' I7ie J'^iturt Slala : Oidr Siiidencet and Naiure ; eonadertd on 
Principka Phyaerd, Moral, and Scriptural, Tfith Che Design of lioainp 
the Value of the Ooepel Eevelalion, by the lUgbt Bav. R^inald Gourte- 
nay, D.D., Lord Bishop of Eingston (Jamaica), ISKI. 

' " Now that ' Jesns Chriat brought life and immortality to tight 
through the Qospel,' and that in the most hCeral sense, whioh im- 
plies that the reTelstioQ of Che doctrine is peculiar to his Grospel, 
seems to be at least the most obvious mcauiog of the Bcriptarea of 
the New Testament "—Whately, In. p. 27. 

* Compare, Of Ou RnmateriaUt!/ of He Soul, Section V. of Part 
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tiiin of aubBtance is wholly confused and imperfect; andtl 
we have on otiier idea of any substance, than as &n aggi»- 
gate of particular qualitiea inhering in an unknown some- 
tiling. Matter, therefore, and epirit, are at bottom equally 
unknown, and we cannot detenuine what qualities inhere taj 
the one or in the other.' They likewise teach us that Qoth4 
iuj^ can he decided a priori concerning any cause or efiectjl 
and that experience being the only source of our judgmentB^ 
of this nature, we cannot koow from any other principle^ ' 
whether matter, by its structure or arrangement, may not be 
the cause of thought. Abstract reasonings caimot decide , 
any question of fact or existence. But admitting a spiritual , 
substance to bo dispersed throughout the universe, like the 
ethereal Are of the Stoics, and to he the only inherent subject 
of thought, we have reason to conclude, from anaiogy, that ! 
nature uses it after the manner she does the other substAnce, 
Toatter. She employs it as a kind of paste or clay; modi&et I 
it into a variety of forms or existences; dissolTea after a time 
each modification, and from its substance erects a new form. 
As the same material substance may succesdvely composa 
the bodies of a1t animals, the same spiritual substance maj 
compose their minds : Their consciousness, or that system of 
thought which they formed during life, may be continnally 
dissolved by death, and nothing interests them in the new 
modification. The moat positive asaertors of the mortality 
of ihe soul never denied the immortality of its substance; 
and that an immaterial substance, aa well as a material, may 

IT., Book I., ai the TreaHxe, in whith Hume concludes (I. p. 319) 
that, whether it be material or immattirial, " in both caaea the met^ 
physical arguments for the immortality of the soul are equally incon- 
ctuslve; and In both cases the mom! arguments and (hose derived 
frOQi the analogy of nature are equally Strang and convinidng." 

> "The (juestiuu agnin respcutiug the materiality of ihe soul U 
one which I am at a toaa to understand clearly, till it shall hare bees 1 
clearly determinoil schat mallei- is. We know nothing of it, any n: 
than o( mind, eicept its ntirihutes." — Whatclj, I.e. p. 6B. 
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lose its memory or consciousness, appears in part from ei- 
peiicDce, if the sonl be Immaterial. Reasoning from tbe 
common course of nature, and without supposing any new 
interposition of tbe Supreme Cause, wbich ought always to 
be excluded from philosophy, what u iaooTraptihle mtwf ojw 
he iiigeneraUe. The soul, therefore, if immortal, existed be- 
fore our birth, and if the former eUHtence noways concerned 
us, neither wilt the latter. Animals undoubtedly feel, tbink, 
love, hate, will, &nd even reason, tliough in a more imperfect 
manner than men : Are their souls also immaterial and im^ 
mortal !" ' 

Hame nest proceeds to consider the moral arguments, 
and chiefly 

"... those derived from the justice of God, which is sup- 
posed to be further interested in the future punishment of 
the vicious and reward of tbe virtuous." 

Bat if by the justice of God we mean the same attri- 
bute which we call justice in onrselves, then why shoald 
either reward or punishment be extended beyond this 
life!' Our sole means of knowing anything is the rea- 

' " None at tlioso who contend for the nulural immartality of the 
BOnl . . . have been able to eitricB.te theiDBElvcs from one diScult}-, 
vix., tbst &I1 thfir arguments upplv, irith exactly the same force, to 
prove BM immortality, not only of britten, but even of plants ; though 
in Bueh a conclusion as this they are never willing to acquiesoe." — 
Whately, i.e. p, B7. 

' " Nor are we therefore antborised to infer a priori, independent 
of Reviilatiun, a future state of retribution, from the Irregulurities 
prevailing in the present life, since that future Btate does not 
account fully for these irregularities. It may explain, indeed, how 
present evil may be conducive lo future good, but not wby the good 
could not be attained without tbe evil ; it may reconcile with our no- 
tions of the divine justice the present prosperity of tbe wicked, but 
it does Dot aucouat for tlie existence of the wicked." — What^y, A& 
pp. 89, 70. 
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soning fscalty which God has friven as; and tluit reason- 
ing fdcultj not only denies ns any conception of a futtire 
state, bnt fails to famish a single valid argument in fafonr 
of tlie belief that the mind will endure after the disBoln- 
tion of the body. 

"... If any purpose of nature be clear, we may aSiiin tliat 
the whole scope and intention of man's creation, bo &r as we 
can judge by imtural reason, is limited to the present Ute." 

To the argument that the powers of man are so much 
greater thau the needs of this life require, that they 
auggest a future sceue in which they can be employed, 
Uume repliea : — 

"If the reason of man gives him great superiority above 
other animals, hia necessities are proportionablj multiplied 
upon hiw ; his whole time, bia whole capacity, activity, 
courage, and passion, find sufficient employment in fencing 
against the miseries of his present condition ; and freqiiently, 
nay, almost always, are too slender for tbe business Hesigned 
them. A pair of shoes, perbaps, was never jet wrought to 
the highest degree of perfection that commodity is capable 
of attaining; yet it ia necessary, at least very naefui, that 
there should be some politicians and moralists, even some 
geometers, poets, and philosophers, among mankind. The 
powers of men are no more superior to their wants, consid- 
ered merely in this life, than those of foxes and bares a 
compared to their wants and to their period of existence. 
The inference from parity of reason is therefore obvioufl," 

In short, Hume argues that, if the faculties with which '] 
we are endowed arc unable to discover a future state, and <| 
if the most attentive consideration of their nature serves \ 
to show that they are adapted to this life and nothing J 
more, it is sorely inconsistent with any conception of ji 
Uce that we shonld be dealt with as if we had all bImw J 
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luul a clear knowledge of the fact thus carefully concealed 
from ns. WLat aliould we think of the juetice of a fa- 
tlier who gave his son every reason to suppose that a tri»- 
ial fault would ooly be visited by a box on the ear ; and 
then, years afterwards, put lilm on the rack for a week for 
the same fault! 

AgMB, the suggestion arises, if God is the cause of all 
things, he is responsible for evil as well as for good ; and 
it appears utterly irreconcilable with our notions of justice 
that he should punish another for that which he has, in 
fact, done himself. Moreover, just punishment bears a 
proportion to the offence, while suSering which is inSnite 
is ipso facto dispioportionate to any finite deed. 

" Why then eternal punishment for the temporary offences 
of so frail a creature as man 3 Can any one approve of Ai- 
e.vander^s rage, who intended to exterminate a whole nation 
because they had seized his favourite horse Bucephalus ! 

" Heaven and hell suppose two distinct species of men, the 
good and the had; but the greatest part of mankind float 
betwist vice and virtue. Were one to go round the world 
with the intention of giving a good sapper to the righteous 
and a sound drubbing to the wicked, he would frequently be 
embarrassed in his choice, and would find the merits and de- 
merits of most men and women scarcely amount to the value 
of either.'" 

' "So reason also shows, that for mau Co expeet to earn for him- 
iulS by the practice of virtue, and claim, as his just right, an imnwH'- 
tu'.ity of exalted happiness, is u most eitravagant and groundleaa 
pri'lension." — Whatelj, te.p. 101. On the other hand, however, the 
Archbishop sees no unreasunsblt^neaa in a man's earning for himself 
n]i immortalitf of intense unbappiaesa by the practice of vice. So 
tiiat life is, naturally, a venture in Hhich joq may Iobb all, but can 
■ >m nothing. It may be thought somewhat hard upon mankind il 
..ley are pushed into a speculation of this sort, willy-nilly. 
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One can but admire the brood humanilj and the in- 
wgbt into the springs of action manifest in this passage. 
ComprendTe est A moiiie pardonner. Tlie more one knows 
of the real conditions which determine men's acta, the leaa 
one finds either to praise or blame. For kind); Datid 
Hume, " the damnation of one man is an infinitely great- 
er evil in the universe than the subversion of a Uiousand 
million of kingdoms." And he would Lave felt with his 
countryman Burns, that even " auld Nickie Ben " should 
" hae a chance." 

As against those who reason for the necessity of a 
future state, in order that the justice of the Deity uiuy 
be satisfied, Hume's argumentation appears unanawemblt 
For if the justice of God resemhlea what we mean by jus- 
tice, the bestowal of infinite happiness for finite well-do- 
ing and infinite misery for finite ill-doing, it is in no een&e 
jnst. And, if the justice of God does not resemble what 
we mean by justice, it is an abuse of language to employ 
the name of justice for the attribute described by it. But, 
OB against those who choose to argue that there is nothing 
in what is known to us of the attributes of the Deity in- 
consistent with a future state of rewards and punishments, 
Home's pleadings have no forca Bishop Butler's argu- 
ment that, inasmuch as the visitation of our acts by re- 
wards and punishments takes place in this life, rewards 
and punishmenti) must be consistent with the attributes of 
the Deity, and therefore may go on as long as the mind 
endures, is unanswerable. Whatever exists is, by the liy- 
pothesis, existent by the will of God ; and, therefore, the 
pains and pleasures which exist now may go on existing 
for all eternity, either increasing, diminishing, or being 
I'ndlessiy varied in their intensity, as they are now. 

It is remarkable that Hume does not refer to itio senti* 
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mental arguments for tha immortality of tbo BOiil which 
are bo much in vogue at the present day, and which are 
based upon our desire for a longer conseioua esistence than 
that which nature appears to have allotted to us. Perhaps 
he did not think them worth notice. For indeed it 
a little strange, that our strong desire that a certain occd^ 
rence should happen should be put forward as evidence 
that it will happen. If my intense desire to see the friend 
from whom I have parted does not bring him from the 
other side of the world, or take me thithev ; if the moth- 
er's agonised prayer that her child should live has not pr&- 
Teuted hira from dying ; experience certainly affords no- 
presumption that the strong desire to he alive after death, 
' which we call the aspiration after immortality, is any nior» 
likely to he gratified. As Hume truly says, "All doctrine* 
are to be suspected which are favoured by our passions;" 
and the doctrine, that we are immortal because we should 
extremely like to be so, contains the quintessence of sa»- 
piciousness. 

In respect of the existence and attributes of the soul, 
as of those of the Deity, then, logic is powerless and rea- 
son silent At the most we can get no further than th» 
conclusion of Kant : — ■ 

" After we have satisfied ourselves of the vanity of all th» 
ambitious attempts of reason to fly beyond the bounds of 
experience, enough remains of practical value to content us. 
It is true that no one ma; boast that lie knoata that God. and 
a future life exist ; for, if he possesses such knowledge, he 
is just the man for whom I have long been seeking. AH 
knowledge {touching an object of mere reason) can be com- 
municated, and therefore I might hope to see my own knowl- 
edge increased to this prodigious extent, by hia instruction.. 
No; OUT conviction in these matters is not logkai.bvt 
87 
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tertMDtj ; aod. Inasmuch as it rests upon aubjediTe groondvl 
(of moral diapoeition'), I must not even say, it U morally ci 
tain tbut there h a Qod, and so on; but, /ant morally cer-9 
tain, and «o on. That ia to say, the belief in a Ood and iit:| 
aDotber world ia so interwoven with my moral nature, tl 
the former can do move vanish than the latter can 

"The only point to be remarked here is that this act of 
faith of the intellect ( Vermmftylauhe) aasumea the existence 
of moral Uiapositions. If -wa leave them aside, and suppose a 
mind quite indifferent to moral laws, the inquiry started bj 
reason becomca merely a subject for epeculatjon; and [the 
conclusion attained] may then indeed be supported by strong 
arguments from analogy, but not by such as are competent 
to overcome persistent scepticism. 

" There is no one, however, who can fail to be iaterestei 
in these questiona. For, although he may l>e esclnded fi 
moral influences by the wont of a good disposition, yet, e' 
in this case, enough remains to lead him to fear a divine ex- 1 
istence and a future state. To this end, no more is necessary I 
than that be can at least have no certainty that there is no 1 
such being, and no &ture lifo ; for, to make this conclusion I 
demonatrativelj certain, ho must be able to prove the impoa- I 
aibility of both ; and this assuredly no rational mon 
dertake to do. This negative belief, indeed, cannot producefl 
either morality or good dispositions, but can operate i 
analogous fashion, by powert'tilly repressing the outbreak of ■ 
evil tendencies, 

"But it will be said, is this all that Pure Reason c 
when it gazes out beyond the bounds of espericnce ? Noth- I 
ing more than two articles of faith 1 Common sense could I 
acldeve aa much without calling the philosophers to its | 
counsels \ 

"I will not here speak of the service which philosophy J 
has rendered to human reason by the laborious efforts of its I 
criticiam, granting that the outcome proves to be merely ni 
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ative : about tbat matter samctbing is to bo said in the fol- 
lowing section. But do jou then ask, that the knowledge 
which interests all men shall transcend the common under- 
standing, and be discovered for you only b; philasophers ! 
The very thing which you make a reproach ia the best con- 
firmation of tite justice of the previous conclusions, since it 
shows that which could not, at lirst, have been anticipated ; 
numel;, that iu those matters which concern all men alike, 
nature is not guilty of di/itributing her gifts with purtiality; 
and that the higheat ptiilosopby, in dealing with the most 
important concerns of humanity, is able to take ua no fur- 
ther than the guidance which she afforda to the commonest 
tmderstandiug." ' 

In short, nothing can be proved or disproved respect- 
ing either the distinct existence, the substance, or the da- 
rabiiity of the soul. So far, Eant is at one with Hume. 
But Kant adds, as jou caunot disprove the immortality 
of the soul, and as the belief therein is very useful for 
moral purposes, yon may assume it. To which, had 
Hume lived half a century later, he would probably have 
replied that, if morality has no better foundation than 
an MBumption, it is not likely to bear much strain ; and, 
if it has a better foundation, the assumption rather weak- 
ens than strengthens it. 

As has been already said, Hume is not content with 
denying that we know anything about the existence or 
the nature of the soul ; but he carries the war into the en- 
emy's camp, and accnses those who afBrm the immaterial- 
ity, simplicity, and indivisibility of the thinking substance, 
of atheism and Spinozism, which are assumed to be con- 
vertible terms. 

The method of attack ia ingenious. Observation ap- 
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pMU to "T***^ tu with two di&nnt systems of beings, 
aad bolb S^dooi and orthodos pbiloaophera agree tfaat 
the PMtMaij nlMtntain of each of the^ is a rabetance, 
in whidi the pbeDoaneiu adlme, or of which th^ are at- 
triboteaor modes. 

''I otnerre fint the natrene of objects or of body; tba 
•an, moon, aod stara : the eaith, eesa. plants animaU. men, 
ships, holism, and other productions eitlier of art or of nst- 
DTe. Here Spinoza appears, and tells me that these are onlf 
modifications, and that the subject io which thej inhere is 
nmple, ancom pounded, and in divisible. After this t con- 
Kder the other system of beings, tie., the nniveree of iboaght, 
or mj impressions and ideas. Then I observe another sun, 
moon, and stars; an earth and seas, covered and inhabited 
by plants and animals, towns, houses, mountains, rivers, and, 
in short, everjrthisg 1 can discover or conceive in the first 
ajstem. Upon m; inquiring concerning these, theologians 
present themselves, and tell me that these also are modifica- 
tioos, and modifications of one simple, nncompoonded, and 
indivisible substance. Immediately npon which I am deaf- 
ened with the noise of a hundred voices, that treat tlie first 
hypothesis with detestation and scorn, and the second with 
applause and veneration. I tarn my attention to these hy- 
potheses to see what may be the reason of so great a partial- 
ity ; and find that they have the same fault of being unintel- 
ligible, and that, as far as we can understand them, they ore 
BO much alike, that 'tis impossible to discover any absurdity 
in one which is not common to both of them." — (I. p. ,309.) 

For the manner in which Home makes hia case good, 
I must refer to the original. Plaiu people may rest satis- 
fied that both hypotheses are unintelligible, without plung- 
ing any further among syllogisms, the premisses of which 
convey no moaning, while the conclusions carry no con- 
Tiction. 
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voLiTiosr; libkrtv and skcesbitt. 



the opening paragraphs of the third part of the sec- 
ond book of the Treatise, Hume gives a description of tha 

■will. 

"Of all the immediate effects of pain and pleaenre there 
is none more remarkable than tite leSl; and though, proper- 
ly speaking, it be not comprehended among the pasdona, yet 
■a the full understanding of its nature and properties is nec- 
essary to the explanation of them, we ahall here make it the 
subject of our inquiry. I desire it may be observed, that by 
the v>Ul I mean nothing but the internal impretsion tee feel, 
and are ermaeioui of, when ice knoaingly gwe riie to arty neio 
motion of ow body, or n«uj pere^twn of our mind. This im- 
pression, like the preceding ones of pride and liumility, love 
and hatred, 'tis iu]|>tissil)le to define, and needless to describe 
any further."— (11. p. 150.) 

This description of volition may be criticised on vari- 
ous grounds. More especially does it seem defective in 
restricting the term " will " to that feeling which arises 
when we act, or appear to act, as causes ; for one may 
will to strike without striking, or to think of something 
which we have forgotten. 

Every volition is a complex idea composed of two ele- 
ments ; the one is the idea of an action ; the other is a 
desire for the occurrence of that action. If I will to 
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strike, I have an idea of a certain moTemcnt, and a d& 
sire that that luoveinent should take place ; if I wiU to 
think of any auhject, or, in other words, to attend to that 
anbject, I have an idea of the suhjeet and a strong desire 
that it should remain prcacat to taj consciousness. And I 
so far as I can discover, this comhinatiou of an idea of j 
an object with an cmotiou is everything that can be di^ 
rectly observed in an act of volition. So that Hume's 
definition may be amended thus : Volition is the impre*- 
aion which arises when the idea of a bodily or mental 
action is accompanied by the desire that the action should 
be accomplished. It differs from other desires simply in 
the fact that we regard ourselves as possible causes of the 
action desired. I 

Two questions arise, in connexion with the observatioa 
of the phenomenon of volition, as they arise out of the , 
contemplation of all other natural phenomena. Firstly, 
has it a cause, and, if so, what is its cause ? Secondly, 
is it followed by any effect, and, if so, what effect does it.-, 

Hume points out, that the nature of the phenomena 
we consider can have nothing to do with the origin of j 
the conception that they are connected by the reiatioB \ 
of cause and effect For that relation is nothing hnt a 
order of succession, which, so far as our experience goe% \ 
is invariable ; and it ia obvious that the nature of ph»- .1 
nomena has nothing to do with their order. Whatever it ) 
is that leads us to seek for a cause for every event, i 
case of the phenomena of the external world, compels oa, 
with equal cogency, to seek it in that of the mind. 

The only meaning of the law. of causation, in the phya- i 
ical world, is, that it generalises universal experience of J 
the order of that world ; and if experience shows a sin* 
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iiar order to obtain among atates of consciouanesa, the law 
of causation will properly expresB that order. 

That sucii an order exiats, however, is acknowledged by 

" Our idea, therefore, of necesaity and causation, arisra en- 
tirely from lUe uniformity observable in the operations of 
nature, where Bimilar objects are conatantly conjoined to- 
gether, and the miud is determined by custom to infer the 
one from the appearance of the other. Theae two circum- 
Btances form the whole of that neceaaity wbicb me ascribe 
to matter. Beyond the conatant amjunetion of similar ob- 
jects and the consequent inference from one to the other, we 
have no notion of any necesaity of connesion. 

" If it appear, therefore, what all mankind have ever al- 
lowed, witliout any doubt or hesitation, that these two cir- 
cumstances take place in the voluntary actions of men, and 
in the operations of mind, it must follow that all mankind 
have ever agreed in the doctrine of necessity, and that tbey 
have hitherto disputed merely for not understanding each 
other."— (TV. p. 97.) 

But ia this conatant conjuDCtion observable in human 
actions? A student of history could give but one answer 
to this question : 

" Ambition, avarice, self-love, vanity, fliendship, generosity, 
public spirit : these passions, mised in various degrees, and 
distributed through society, have been, from, the beginning 
of the world, and still are, the source of all the actions and 
enterprises which have ever been observed among manldiid. 
Would you know tbe sentiments, inclinations, and course of 
life of the Greeks and Romans 7 Study veil the temper and 
actions of the French and English. You cannot be much mis- 
taken in transferring to the former most of the observations 
which you Lave made with regard to the latter. Slankind 
ore BO much the same, in all times and places, tliat history 
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i'-forms na of notliing new or strange in this particular, 
relief nae is only to discover the constant and universal prin- 
ciples of human nature, by ahotving meo in all varieties of 
circumstances and situations, and furnishing us with inat«- 
riiils from which we ma; form our obserrations, and becoma 
acquainted with tbe regular gprings of hiunan action and 
IxUiaviaar. These records of wars, intrigues, factions, and 
revoluUons are so man; collections of experiments, by which. 
the politician or moral philosopher fixes the principles of his 
science, in the same manner as tbe physician or natural pM- 
loBopher becomes acquainted with the nature of plants, min.- 
erals, and other external objects, bj the experiments whici 
he forms concerning them. Nor are the earth, air, w 
and other elements, examined by Aristotle and Hippoci 
more lilto to those which at present lie under our obsei 
tion, than the men described b; Polybiua and TucitUB are 
those who now govern the world."— (IV. p. 07—8.) 

Hume proceeds to point out that the value set npoD 
experience in the conduct of affairs, whether of busineae 
or of politics, involves the acknowledgment that we base 
our expectation of what men will do upon our observatiottj 
of what they have done, and tliat we are as firmly con« 
viDcod of the fixed order of thoughts as we are of than 
of tbings. And, if it be ui'gcd that human actions t 
unfvequently appear unaccountable and capricious, bis r 
ply is prompt: — 

"I grant it possible to find some actions which seem toV 
have no regular connexion with any known motives, and area 
exceptions to all the measures of conduct which have e 
been eetabliehed for the government of men. But if oM 
could willingly know what judgment should be formed o" 
euch irregular and extraordinary actions, we may c 
tlie sentiments commonly entertained with regard t 
irregular events which appear in the course of nature, a 
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f the operations of external objects. All causes are not con- 
|< joined to their usual effects with like aniformity. An arti- 
I. ficer,wha handles onl; dead matter, may be disajipointed in 
' bis aim, as well as the politician who directs the conduct of 
f sensible and intelligent agents. 

i " The vulgar, who take things according to their first ap- 

1 pearance, attribute the uncertainty of events to such an un- 
r certaiut; in the causes us make the latter often tail of their 
usiuU iufiucuce, though the; meet with no impediment to 
their operation. But philosophers, observing that, almttst in 
every port of nature, there is contained a vast variety of 
springs and principles, which nr*; hid, hj reason of their 
minuteness or remoteness, find that it is at least possible the 
contrariety of events may not proceed from any contingency 
in the caose, but from the secret operation of contrary causes. 
This possibility is converted into certainty bj further obser- 
vation, when they remark that, upon an exact scrutiny, a con- 
trariety of effects always lietrays a contrariety of causes, and 
proceeds from their mutual opposition. A peasant can give 
no better reason for the stopping of any clock or watch than 
to say that it does not commonly go right. But an artist easi- 
ly perceives that the same force in the spring or pendulnm 
bas always the same influence on the wheels; but fails of its 
nsual effect, perhaps by reason of a grain of dust, which puts a 
stop to the whole movement. From the observation of sever- 
al parallel instances, philosophers form a masim, that the con- 
nexion between all causes and effects is equally necessary, and 
that its seeming uncertainty in some instances proceeds from 
the secret opposition of contrary causes." — (IV. i>. 101 — 3.) 
So with regard to human actions : — 

"The internal principles and motives may operate in a 
nnitbrm manner, notwithstanding these aeoming irregulari- 
ties ; in the same manner as the winds, rains, clouds, and 
other variations of the weather are supposed to be governed 
by steady principles; though not easily discoverable by hu- 
man sagacity and inquiry." — (IV. p. 103.) 
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Meteorology, as a science, was not in existence 
Hdidc's time, or he would ba?% left oat the 
ti> be." In practice, again, what difference does any one 
make between natural and moral evidence ! 

" A priMoer who has neither money nor interest, discovere 
the impoaribiltty of his escape, as well when he considers tlie 
obstinscj of the gaoler, as the walla and bats with which he 
is surrouiided ; and, in all attempts for his freedom, chooses 
mtlier to work upon the stone and iron of the one. than upon 
the inSeitible nature of the otber. The same prisoner, when 
conducted to tbe acaffold, foreaees his death as certatiil; from 
the constancy and fidelity of his guards, as from the opera- 
tion of tbe axe or wheel. His mind runs along a certain 
train of ideas ; The refusal of the soldiers to consent to his 
escape; the action of the csecntioner ; the separation of the 
head ftnd body ; bleeding, convnlsive motions, and death. 
Here is a connected chain of natural causes and volnnlary 
actions ; but the mind feels no difference between them, in 
passing from one link to another, nor is less certain of the 
future event, than if it were connected with the objects pre- 
sented to the memory or senses, by a train of causes cement- 
ed together by what we are pleased to call a phf/^kal neces^- 
ty. The same eiperienced union has the same effect on the 
mind, whether the united objects be motives, volition, and 
actions, or Bgure and motion. We may change the names 
of things, but their nature and their operation on the usder- 
Htanding never ciiange." — {IV. p. 105 — 6.) 

But, if the necessary connexion of our acta with onr 
iduas fias always been actnowledgcd in practice, why the 
proclivity of mankind to deny it words ? 

"If we examine the operations of body, and the prodno- 
tion of effects from their causes, we shall find that all our fac- 
ulties can never carry ua further in our knowledge of this i^a 
lation, than barely to observe that particular objects are a 
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ibijUlj/ eonjoiTied together, and tli&t the mind Is carried, by a 
emfomary trantilion, from the appearance of the one to the 
belief of the other. But though this conclusion concerning 
htimaB ignorance be the result of the strictest scrutiny of this 
Bnbiect, men still entertiiin & Btrong prupensit; to believe, 
that they penetrate further into the province of nature, and 
perceive something like a necessary connexion between cause 
and effect. When, again, they turn their redections towards 
the operations of their own minds, and/eel no such cotmes- 
ion between th m t and the action, they are thence apt 
to suppose that th a difference between the effects 

which result f m mat al f ce, and those which arise fWnn 
thought and int 11 j, n B t, being once convinced that 

we know uoth n f t n of any kind, than merely the 

earatnnt eor^uaetio f bj ts and the consequent inftreaaa 
of the mind from one to another, and finding that these two 
circumstances aie universally allowed to have place in vol- 
untary actious, uc may be more easily led to own the aama 
neceesity common tu all cuuescd," — (.IV.pp. 107^8.) 

The last asylum of the hard-pressed advocate of th» 
doctrine of uncaused volition is usually that, argue as you 
like, he has a profound and ineradicable consciousness of 
what he calls the freedom of his will. But Hume follows 
him even here, though only in a note, as if he thought the- 
extinction of so transparent a sophism hardly worthy of 
the dignity of his text. 

"The prevalence of the doctrine of liberty may be ac- 
counted for from another cause, viz., a false sensation, or 
seeming esperienee, which we have, or may have, of liberty 
or indifference in many of our actions. The necessity of any 
action, whether of matter or of mind, is not, properly speak- 
ing, a quality in the agent, but in any thinking or intelligent 
Deing who may consider the action; and it consists chie^ 
m the determination of his thoughts to infer the existenc* 
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of tbat ucCiaa from some preceding objects ; as liberty, wb( 
opposed to necessity, is Dothiog but the want of tfaat detor- 
mination, and a ccrtuin looBenesa or tndiffercace whicb we 
feel, in passing or not posaing, from tbe idea of any object to 
the idea of any Hucceeding one. Now we may observe that 
though, Id rejecting on human actions, we Heldom feel such 
looBeneBB or indifference, but are commonly able to infer them 
witii considerable certainty from their motives, and from the 
dispositions of the agent ; yet it frequently happens that, in 
per/arming the actions themselves, ne are sensible of some- 
thing like it: And as all resembling objects are taken ibr 
each other, this has been employed as demonstrative and 
even intuitive proof of human libertj. We fe«l that our ac- 
tions are subject to our will on most occasions ; and imagine 
"we feel that tbe wUl itself is subject to nothing, because, 
-when by a denial of it we ore provoked to try, we feel that it 
moves easily every way, and produces an image of itself (or 
a Velleity, as it is called in the schools), even on that aide on_ 
which it did not settle. This image or faint motion, v 
BOade ourselves, could at that time have been completed in 
the thing itself; because, should that he denied, we find n 
a second trial that at present it can. We consider not th^ 
the fantastical desire of showing liberty is here the n 
of our actions."— (IV. p. 110, note.) 

Moreover, the moment the attempt is made to give I 
definite meaning to the words, the supposed oppositio 
between free-will and neeessitj Inms out to be a mer 
verbal dispute. 

"For what is meant by liberty when apphed to volnnta 
actions ) We cannot surely mean that actions have so littl 
connexion with motive, inclinations, and circumstances, t] 
one does not follow with a certiain degree of uniformity £ 
tbe other, and tbat one aSbrds no inference by which n 
conclude the esistence of llie other. For these are pla 
lUid acknowledged matters of fact. By liberty, then, w« O 
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only mean a power of acting or not oHing aecarding to the da- 
terminaXymt of the teiU; that Is, if we chaoae to remain at 
rest, we may ; if we choose to move, we also may. Now this 
hypothetical liberty ia uniTersall; alluwed to belong to every 
one wbo ia not a prisoner and in chains. Here, tlien, is no 
Bnbject of dispute."— (TV. p. Ul.) 

Half the controveraies about the freedom of the will 
would have bad no existence, if this pithy paragraph bad 
been well pondered by those who oppose the doctrine of 
necessity. For they rest upon the absurd presumption 
that the proposition, " I can do as I like," is contradicto- 
ry to the doctrine of ceceasity. The answer is, nobody 
doubts that, at any rate within certain limits, you can do 
as you bto. But what determines your likings and dis- 
likings ? Did you make your own constitution ! Ib it 
your contrivance that one thing is pleasant and another 
is painful ? And even if it were, why did yon prefer to 
make it after the one fashion rather than the other! The 
passionate assertion of the consciciusness of their freedom, 
which is the favourite refuge of the opponents of the doc- 
trine of necessity, is mere futility, for nobody denies it. 
"What they really have to do, if they would upset the nec- 
essarian argument, is to prove that they are free to asso- 
ciate any emotion whatever with any idea whatever; to like 
pain as mucti as pleasure ; vice as much as virtue ; in short, 
to prove that, whatever may be the fixity of order of the 
universe of things, that of tliought is given over to chance. 

In the second part of this remarkable essay, Hume consid- 
ers the real, or supposed, immoral consequences of the doc- 
trine of necessity, premising the weighty observation that 

" When any opinion leads to absurdity, it is certainly false ; 
but it ia not certain that an opinion is false because it ia of 
dangerouB consequence." — (IV. p. 113.) 
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AdU, therefore, that Ihi? attempt to refute an opinion b; 
ft pictare of its dangcroas coDB«queDces to rdi^on and 
morality, U as illogical as it ia reprehenfiible. 

It is wud, in the first place, that neceasity destroys re- 
sponsibility ; that, as it is nsaslty pat, we have no right to 
praise or blame actions that cannot be helped. Home's 
reply amounts to this, that tbe very idea of responsibility 
implies the belief in the necessary connection of certun 
actions with certain states of the minA A petson is bdd 
responsible only for those acts which are preceded by k 
certain intentioD ; and, as we canoot see, or bear, or fc 
an intention, we can only reason out its existence on 
principle that like effects have like causes. 

If a man is found by tbe police bosy with "jeimny 
and dark lantern at a jeweller's shop door over night, tbe 
magistrate before whom he is brought tbe next morning, 
reasons from those effects to their causes ii 
"burglarious" ideas and volitions, with perfect oonfideiu 
and punishes him accordingly. And it is quit« clear 
such a proceeding would bo grossly unjust, if the 
the logical process were other than necessarily oomii 
together. The advocate who should attempt to 
man off on the plea that bis client need not ne< 
have had a felonious int«nt, would hardly waste his 
more if be tried to prove that the sum of ail the angh 
a triangle is not two right angles, but three. 

A man's moral responsibility for his acts has, 
nothing to do with the causation of these acts, but 
petids on the frame of mind which accompanies t] 
Common language tells us this, when it uses " well' 
posed " as the equivalent of " good," and " evil- 
as that of " wicked." If A does something which 
in a violent passion, it is quite possible to admit that B! 
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paasion is the necessary conwqnence of A'a act, and yet 
to belidre tbat B's fury ia morally wrong, or that he ooght 
to control it In fact, a calm bystander would reason with 
both on tho assumption of moral necessity. He would 
say to A, " You were wrong in doing a thing which you 
knew (that is, of the necessity of which you were con- 
vinced) woald irritate B." And ho would say to B, "Tou 
are wrong to give way to passion, for you know its evil 
effects" — that ia the necessary connection between yield- 
ing to passion and evil. 

So far, therefore, from necessity destroying moral re- 
sponsibility, it is the foundation of all praise and blame; 
and moral admiration roaches its climax in the ascription 
of necessary goodness to the Deity. 

To the stat«ment of another consequence of the neces' 
sarian doctrine that, if there be a God, he must be the 
cause of all evil as well as of all good, Hume gives no 
real reply — probably because none is possible. But then, 
if this conclusion is distinctly and unquestionably deduci- 
ble from the doctrine of necessity, it is no less nnques- 
tionably a direct consequence of every known form of 
monotheism. If God is the cause of all things, he must 
be the cause of evil among the rest ; if he is omniscient, he 
must have the fore-knowledge of evil ; if he is almighty, 
he must possess the power of preventing or of oxtinguiab- 
ing evil. And to say that an all-knowing and all-powet- 
ful being is not responsible for what happens, becanse ho 
only permits it, is, under its intellectual aspect, a piece of 
childish sophistry ; while, as to the moral look of it, one 
has only to ask any decently honourable man whether, 
under like circumstances, he would try to get rid of hii 
responsibility by such a plea. 

s'a Inquiry appeared in 1748. He does not refer 
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to Anthony CoUidV eswiy on Liberty, published t 
three years before, in which the same ijueetion b ti 
to tbc same effect, with singular force and lucidityi 
may be said, perhaps, that it ib not wonderful that the twi 
freethinkera ahoald follow the «ame line of reasoning; I 
DO such theory will account for the fact that in 1764, t 
famous CtilvitiiBtic divine, Junalhaii Edwards, PreaideDt t 
the College of New Jersey, produced, in the interests c 
the Btraitesl orthodoxy, a demonstration of the n 
thesis, nhich has never been equalled in power, and ce^ 
tainly has never been refuted. 

Id the ninth section of the fourth part of Edwar 
Inquiry, he has to deal with the Anninian objection 1 
the Calvinistic doctrine that " it makes God the author of 
Bin ;" and it is curious to watch the struggle between the 
theological controversialist, striving to ward oS an adraia<a 
aion which he knows will be employed to damage his ^d( 
and the acute logician, conscious that, in some shape < 
other, the admission most be made. Beginning with | 
t« qnoque, that the Arminiau doctrine involves conM 
quences as bad as the Calvinistic view, he proceeds to oH 
jeot to the term " author of sin," though he ends by a 
mitting that, in a certain sense, it is applicable ; he prorc 
from Scripture that God is the disposer and orderer ( 
sin ; and then, by an elaborate false analogy with th^ 
darkness resulting from the absence of the si 
to suggest that he is only the author of it in a 
aense ; and, finally, he takes refuge in the conclndon thalj 
though God is the orderer and disposer of those dee 
which, considered in relation to their agents, are moraUj] 
evil, yet, inasmuch as His purpose has all along been iw 
finitely good, they are not evil relatively to bin 

And this, of course, may be perfectly true ; but if b 
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it is inconaiatent with tlie attribnte of omnipotence. R 
is conceivable that there should be no evi! in the world; 
that which ia conceivable is certainly possible ; if it were 
possible for evil to be non-exiatent, the maker of tha 
world, who, though foreknowing the existence of evil in 
that world, did not prevent it, cither did not really desira 
it should not exist, or could not prevent its existence. It 
might be well for those who inveigh against the logical 
consequences of nccessarianism to bethink them of the 
logical consequences of theism ; which are not only tha 
same when the attribute oE Omniscience is ascribed to the 
l>eity, but which bring out, from the oxistence of moral 
evil, a hopeless conflict between the attributes of Infiiiit« 
Benevolence and Infinite Power, which, with no less i 
BQrance, are affirmed to appertain to the Divine Being. 

Kant's mode of dealing with the doctrine of necessity 
ia very singular. That the phenomena of the mind follow 
fixed relations of cause and effect is, to him, as unquestion- 
able as it ia to Hume. But then there is the Ding an 
tick, the Noumenon, or Kantian equivalent for the aub- 
stance of the soul. This, being out of the phenomenal 
world, is subject to none of the laws of phenomena, and 
is consequently as abaolntely free, and as completely pow- 
erless, as a mathematical point, in vacuo, would be. Henca 
volition is nncaused, so far as it belongs to the noumenon, 
but necessary so far as it takes effect in the phenomena 

Since Eant is never weary of telling ua that we knoir 
nothing whatever, and can know nothing, about the non- 
menon, except as the hypothetical subject of any number 
of negative predicates; the information that it is free, 
the sense of being out of reach of the law of causation, 
is about as valuable as the assertion that it is neither grey^ 
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nor blue, nor square. For praotJoiJ purposes, it must be" 
admitted that the inward poseossiou of such a noumenal 
libertine docs not amount to much for people whose 
actual existence is made up of nothing but definitely 
regulated phenomena. When the good and evil angela 
fought for the dead body of Moses, its presence most 
have been of about the same value to either of the c 
tending parties, as that of Kant's noumenon, in the 
of impulses which rage» in the breast of man. Metapid 
sicians, as a rule, are sadly deficient in the sense o£ 1 
mour, or they woiJd surely abstain from advancing pro 
ositionH which, when stripped of the verbiage in whi 
they are disguised, appear to the profane eye to be 6 
ihams, naked but not ashamed. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

THE PKIBCIPLES OF M0BAL8. 

In his autobiograpliy, Hume writes: — 

"In tbe same year [1TS3] was published at LodiIoq my/i 
quir^ concerning tlie Pnnciple» of Maralt; whicb, ii 
opinion (wbo ougbt not to judge on that subject), is of allmy 
writings, historical, philosophical, and literaiy, incomparabl; 
the best It came unnoticed and unobserved into tbe world." 

It may commonly he noticed that the relative value 
which an author aBcribcs to his own works rarely agrees 
with the estimate formed of them by his readers, who 
criticise the products, without either the power or the 
wish to take into account the pains which they may Lave 
cost the producer. Moreover, the clear and diBpassionate 
common sense of the Inquiry amceming the Prinaplea 
of Morals may have tasted flat after the highiy-seaaoued 
Inquiry concerning the Human Umkra landing. Whether 
the pnhlic like to be deceived or not may be open to 
question ; but it is beyond a doubt that they love to be 
shocked in a pleasant and mannerly way. Now Hume's 
speculations on moral questions are not so remote from 
tliosc of respectable professors, like Hutcheson, or saintly 
prelates, such as Bntler, as to present any striking novelty. 
And they support the cause of righteousness in a cool, rea 
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Bi.>Dable, indeed slightly patro&isiiig fashion, eminently 
harmony with the mind of the eighteenth century ; which 
admired virtue very much, if she would only avoid the rig- 
our which the age called fanaticism, aod the fervour wl 
it called enthuaiasm. 

Having applied the ordinary methods of scientific 
qniry to the intellectual phenomena of the mind, it 
natural that nume ahoald extend the same mode of inves- 
tigation to its moral phenomena; and, in the true spirit 
of a natural philosopher, he commences by selecting a 
group of those states of conaciousneas with which uvery 
one^s personal experience must have made him familiar : 
in the expectation that the discovery of the sources of 
moral approbation and disapprobation, in thifi compara- 
tively easy case, may furnish the means of detecting them 
where they are more recondite. 

"We shall analyse that complication of mental qualities 
which form what, in common life, we call febsonal uerit : 
We shall consider every attribute of the mind, which renders 
a man an object either of esteem and affection, or of hatred 
and contempt ; every habit or sentiment or faculty, which, if 
ascribed to any person, implies either praise or blame, and 
may enter into any panegyric or satire of his chiiracter and 
manners. The quick sensibility which, on this head, is so 
universal among mankind, gives a philosopher sufficient as- 
surance that he can never be considerably mistaken in fram- 
ing the catalogue, or incurs any danger of misplacing the 
objects of his contemplation : He needs only enter into his 
own breast for a moment, and consider whether he should 
or should not desire to have this or that quality assigned to 
him, and whether such or such an imputation would proceed 
from a friend or an enemy. The very nature of language 
guides us almost infallibly in forming a judgment of this 
d aa ever; tongue possesses one set of words 
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which are taken in a good sense, and another in the oppo- 
site, the least acquaintance with the iJiom ButBces, without 
any reasoning, to direct us in collecting and arranging tlia 
estimable or blamable qualities of men. The only object 
of reasoning is to discover the circmnstances, on botli aidea, 
which are common to these qualities; to observe that par- 
ticular in which the estimable qualities agree on the one 
luuid, and the blamable od the other, and thence to reacb 
the foundation of ethics, and find their universal principles, 
from which all censure or approbation is ultimately derived. 
As this is a question of fact, not of abstract science, we can 
only expect success by following the experimental method, 
and deducing general masims from a comparison of particu- 
lar instances. The other acientiflcal method, where a gen- 
eral abstract principle is first established, and is afterwards 
branched out into a variety of inferences and conclusiona, 
may be more perfect in ibielf, but suits less the imperfection 
of human nature, and is a. common source of illusion and 
mistake, in this as well as in other subjects. Men are now 
cured of their passion for hypotheses and systems in natural 
philosophy, and will hearken to no arguments but those 
which are derived from experience. It is full time tliey 
should attempt a like reformation in all moral disquisitions, 
and reject every system of ethics, however subtile or ingen- 
ious, which is not founded on fact and observation."— (IV, 
pp. 343—4.) 

No qualities give a man a greater claim to personal 
merit than benevolence and justice; but if we inquire 
why benevolence deserves so much praise, the answer will 
certMnly contain a large reference to the utility of that 
virtue to society ; and as for justice, the very existence of 
the virtue implies that of society ; public utility is its sole 
origin ; and the measure of its usefulness is also the stand- 
ard of its merit If every man possessed everything he 
wanted, and no one had the power to interfere with such 
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posMBsan ; or if no nun deaired that which coiil<] dai 
his fellow auta, jastio« would have no part to pl&y 
nnivetse. But aa Home obeeires: — 

" Id the pr<^sent dbporation of the human he&rt. it would 
pcrhupa be dilllculi to flod complete iDHtances of such en- 
likTgcd offecliona; but still ve niu; observe that the case of 
Ihmiliea approacLea tonnids it; and the strouger the malr 
ual bcoevolvnce is among the individuals, the nearer it ap- 
proucbes, till all distinction of propert; be in a great meas- 
ure lost and confoiuided among them. Between married 
pereons, the cement of friendship is b; the laws supposed so 
strong as to abolish all division of possessioos, and has oflen, 
in reality, the force assigned to it :' And it is obeenable that, 
during the ardour of new enthUBisams, when every principle 
is iuflained into extravagance, the community of goods has 
frequently Liccn attempted ; and nothing but experience of 
its inconTenieuces, from tbv returning or disgiusud selfish- 
ness of men, could make the imprudent fanatics adopt anaW' 
the ideas of justice and separate property. 80 true is it Dial 
this virtue derives its existence entirely from its nrrntmarr 
tue to the intercourse and social state of mankind."— <IV. pi 
356.) 

" Were the hamaii species so framed by nature as that 
each individual possessed within hiniBelf every faculty requi- 
site both for his own preservation and for the propagation 
of his kind; Were all s()ciety and intercourse cut offbeCween 
man and man by the primary iutention of the Supreme Cre- 
ator: It seems evident that so solitary a being would be as 
much incapable of justice aa of social discourse and ci.nver- 

' Familj sffpction iu the eighteenth centurj may have been 
stronger than in the nineteenth ; but Hume's bachelor ineiperience 
can sure]; alone esplam his strange account af the suppositions of 
the marriage taw of tbat da;, and their effects. The Ia^v ceniunly 
abolished all dlviEiun u( pasBessiaas, but it did so bj making the 
husband sole proprietor. 
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BBtion, Where mutual regurtl and forbearance serve to do 
manner of pnrpoBe, tbcy would never direet the conduct of 
any reasonable man. The headlong conrce of the paasions 
wonid be cheeked by no reflection on futnre consequences, 
And as each man is here snpposed to love himaelf alone, and 
to depend only on himself and his own activity for satety 
and Lappineas. he would, on every occasion, to the utmost of 
his power, challenge the preference above every other being, 
to none of wliich be is bound by any ties, either of nature 

"But suppose the conjunction of the scsea to be estab- 
lished in nature, a family immediately arises; and particular 
rulea being found requisite for its subsistence, these are im- 
mediately embraced, though without comprehending the rest 
of mankind within their preacriptiona. Suppose that SOT- 
eral families unite together in one society, which is totally 
dii^oined from all others, the rules which preserve peace and 
order enlarge themselves to the utmost estent of that socie- 
ty { but bccomiug then entirely useless, lose tbeu' force when 
carried one 9t«p farther. But iigain, suppose that several 
distinct socIeUes maintain a kind of intercourse for mutual 
convenience and advantage, the boundaries of justice still 
grow larger, in proportion to the largeness of men's views 
and the force of their mutual connexion. History, experi- 
ence, reason, sufficiently instrnct ns in this natural progress 
of human sentimenta, and in the gradual enlargement of our 
regard to justice in proportion as we become acquainted 
with the extensive utility of that virtue."— (.IV. pp. 2fl2 — *,) 

The moral obligation of justice and the rights of prop- 
erty are by no meaTis diminished by this espoanre of the 
purely utilitarian basis on whieh they rest : — 

"For what stronger foundation can be desired or con- 
ceived for any duty, than to observe that human society, or 
even human nature, could not subsist witliout the establish- 
ment of it, and will stilt arrive at greater degrees of bappi- 
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Dess anil perfection, tbe more inviolable the regard is whl 
is paid to that duty 1 

'■The dilemma seems obrious: As justic* eTidently b 
to promote public utility and to support civil society, t 
sentiment of justice is cither derived from our reflecting a 
that tendency, or, like hunger, thirst, and other appetites, re- 
sentment, love of life, attachment to ofispring, and other 
passions, arises from a, simple original instinct in the human 
heart, which nature has implanted for like salutary purposes J 
If the latter be the case, it follows that property, which is the-S 
object of justice, is also distinguished by a simple original n 
instinct, and is not ascertained by any argument or reflection. 
Bat who is there that ever heard of such an instinct f Or is 
this a subject in which new discoveries can be made 1 We 
may as welt espect to discover in the body new s 
had before escaped the observation of all mankind." — (ITj 
pp. 273, 4.) 

The restriction of the object of justice to property, i 
this paassfje, is singular. Pleasure and pain can hardly^ 
included under the term property, and yet justice snielw 
deals lai^ety with the withholding of the former, or t 
infliction of the latter, by men on one another. If a n 
bars another from a pleasure which he would other 
enjoy, or actively hurts him without good reason, the lal 
ter is said to be injured as much as if his property b 
been interfered with. Here, indeed, it may be i 
shown that it is as much the interest of society that n 
should not interfere with one another's freedom, or muto^^ 
ally inflict positive or negative pain, as that they shonlda 
not meddle with one another's property ; and hence t 
obligation of justice in such matters may be deduced 
But if a. man merely thinks ill of another, or feels mat 
cioualy towards him without due cause, he is properly a 
to be unjust. In this case it would he hard to prove ths 
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any injury is done to eociety by the evil thooght; but 
there is no question that it will be stigmatised as an injus- 
tice; and the offender himself, in another frania of mind, 
is often ready enough to admit that he has failed to bo 
jnst towards his neighbour. However, it may plausibly 
be said that so slight a barrier lies between thought and 
Bpeech, that any moral quality attached to the latter is 
easily transferred to the former ; and that, since open slan- 
der is obviously opposed to the interests of society, injus- 
tice of thought, which is silent slander, must become inex- 
tricably associated with tbe same blame. 

But, graatiog tbe utility to society of all kinds of be- 
nevolence and justice, why should the quality of those vir- 
tues involve the sense of moral obligation! 

Hume answers this question in the fifth section, entitled, 
TTAy Utility Pleases. He repudiates the deduction of 
moral approbation from self-love, and utterly denies that 
•we approve of benevolent or just actions because we think 
of the benefits which they are likely to confer indirectly 
on ourselves. The source of the approbation with which 
we view an act useful to society must be sought elsewhere; 
and, in fact, is to be found in that feeling which is called 
sympathy. 

"No mim is absolutely indifferent to the happiness and 
misery of others. The first has a natural tendency to give 
pleasure, the second pain. Thi.i every one may find in him- 
self. It is not probable that these priuciplcs can be resolved 
into principles more simple and universal, whatever attempts 
may have been made for that purpose." — (IV. p. 294, note.) 

Other men's joys and sorrows are not spectacles at 
which we remain unmoved : — 
"... The view of the former, whether in its causes or ef- 
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fects, Uke aonshice, or the prospect of vre-Il-caltiTsted pluiu 
(to cury our pretensions do bigher), commmucBtes a secret 
Joy and satisfaction ; the appearance i>f the latter, like a 
lowering cloud or barren landscape, throws a melancholj 
damp over the imagination. And thia 
once made, the difficnlt; is orer; and a natural 
inteTpretadon of the phenomena of hnman life will 
wards, we hope, prevail among all speculative inqoireTG.' 
(IV. p. 320.) 

The moral approbation, therefore, with which we rc^rd 
acts of justice or benevolence rests apon their Dtility to 
society, because the perception of th&t utilitr, or, tn other 
words, of the pleasure which they give to other men, 
arouses a feeling of sympathetic pleasure in ourselves. 
The feeling of obligation to be just, or of the duly of jus- 
tice, arises out of that association of.moral approbation or 
disapprobation with one's own actions, which is what we 
call conscience. To fail in justice, or in benevolence, is to 
be displeased with oneself. But happiness is impossible 
without inward self-approval ; and, hence, every man who 
has any r^ard to his own happiness and welfare, will 
his best reward in the practice of every mora! duty, 
this topic Hume expends much eloqi 

"But what philosophical truths can be more advani 
to society than these here delivered, which represent 
in all her genuine and most engaging charms, and 
approach her with ease, familiarity, and afTectJon ) 
mal dress falls off, with which many divines and 
loEopbeiB have covered her ; and nothing appeare but 
ness, bomanitj, beneficence, afiability ; nay, 
intervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She talks not of 
ansterities and rigours, suffering and self-denial. 
Clares that her sole purpose is to make her votaries, 
mankind, during every period of their existence, if 
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clieerfiil »nd happy; nor doca she over wiltinglj part with 
an; pleasure but in hopes of ample compeneatioiL in Bome 
other period of their lives. Tlie solo trouble which she de- 
mands ia that of just calculation, sod a steady preference of 
the greater happiness. And if an; austere pretenders ap- 
proach her, enemiDB to joy and pleaaure, elie either rejects 
them as hypocril«e and deceivers, or, if «he admit them in 
her train, they are ranked, however, among the least &vaur- 
ed of her votaries. 

"And, indeed, to drop ali figurative CKpresaion, what hopes 
can we ever have of engaging mankind to a practice which 
we confesa full of austerity and rigour? Or whnt theory of 
morals can ever serve any useful pnrpose, unless it can show, 
by a particular detail, that all the duties which it recom- 
mends are also the true interest of each individual 7 The 
peculiar advant^e of the foregoing system seems to be, that 
it furnishes proper mediums for that purpose." — (IV. p. B60.) 

In this paean to virtue, there is more of the dance meas- 
ure than will sound appropriate in the ears of most of the 
pilgrims who toil painfully, not without many a stumble 
and many a bruise, along the rough and steep roads which 
lead to the higher life. 

Virtue is undoubtedly beneficent ; but the man is to be 
envied to whom her ways seem in anywise playful. And, 
though she may not talk much about suffering and seU- 
denial, her silence on that topic may be accounted for on 
the principle fa va sans dire. The calculation of tho 
greatest happiness is not performed quite so easily as a 
rule of three sum ; while, in the hour of temptation, the 
question will crop up, whether, as something has to be 
sacrificed, a bird in the hand is not worth two in the 
bush ; whether it may not be as well to give up the prob- 
lematical greater happiness in the future for a certain 
great happiness in the present, and 
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" Buy tho taerrj madneas of one hour 
With tbe long irksomcness of following time.'' 

If mankind cannot be engaged in practices ' 
austerity and rigour," by the love of righteonst 
the fear of evil, without seeking for other compensation 
than that which flowa from the gratification of such love 
and the conBciouencsa of escape from debasement, they 
are in a bad case. For they will assuredly find that virtue 
presents no very close likeness to the sportive leader of 
tbe joyous hours in Hume's rosy picture; but that abe 
is an awful Goddess, whose ministers are the Furies, and 
whose highest reward is peace. 

It is not improbable that Hume would have qual 
All this as enthusiasm or fanaticism, or both ; but be 
nally admits it: — 

" Now, 09 virtue is an end, and is desirable 
count, without fee or reward, merely for the immediate sat- 
is&ction which it conveys, it is requisite that there should 
be some sentiment which it touches ; some internal taste or 
feeling, or whatever you please to call it, which distinguishes 
moral good and evil, and which embraces tho one and rejects 
the other. 

" Thus the distinct boundaries and offices of reiuon and of 
taste are easily ascertained. The former conveys the knowl- 
edge of truth and falsehood : The latter gives the sentiment 
of beauty and deformity, vice and virtue. The one discovers 
objects as they really stand in nature, without addition or 
diminution : The other has a productive faculty ! and gilding 
and staining all natural objects with the colours borrowed 
from internal sentiment, raises in a manner a new creation, 
Beason being cool and disengaged, is no motive to action, 
and directs only the impulse received from appetite or in- 
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clination, by showing ua the meana of attnining happinew 
or ftToiding misery. Taste, as it gives pleasure or pain, and 
thcrehy constitutes happiness or misery, becomes a motivv 
to action, and is the fltst spring or impulse to desire aod to- 
litinn. From cifcumstances and relations known or sup- 
posed, the former leads us to the discovery of the concealed 
and unknown. After all circumstances and relations are laid 
before us, the latter makes us feel from the whole a new sen- 
timent of blame or approbation. The standard of the one, 
being founded on the nature of things, is external and inflex- 
ible, even by the will of the Supreme Being : The standard 
of the other, arising tram the internal frame and constitution 
of animals, is ultimately derived from the Supreme Will, 
which bestowed on each being its peculiar nature, and bf- 
ranged the several classes and orders of existence." — (IV. 
p. 876—7.) 

Hume has not discussed the theological tlieory of tha 
obligations of morality, but it is obviously in accordance 
with his view of the nature of those obligatioas. Under 
its theological aspect, morality is obedience to the will of 
God; and the ground for such obedience is two -fold; 
either we ought to obey God because He will punish us if 
we disobey Him, which is an argument based on the utili- 
ty of obedience; or our obedience ought to flow from our 
love towards God, which is an argument based on pnre 
feeling, and for which no reason can be given. For, if any 
man ahonld say that he takes no pleasure in the contem- 
plation of the ideal of perfect holiness, or, in other words, 
that he does not love God, the attempt to argue him into 
acquiring that pleasure would be as hopeless as the en- 
deavour to persuade Peter Bell of the " witchery of tb* 
loft bine sky." 

In which ever way we loot at the matter, morality ia 
based on feeling, not on reason ; though reason alone is 
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eonpetent to tnue out the effects of our jutions, i 
thereby dictate conduct. Justice is founded on the Ii 
of oLc's neighbour; and guodoeH is a kind of I 
The moral law, like the laws of physical nature, n 
the long ran upon instinctive intuitions, and is i 
more nor 1cm " innate " and " necessary " than they t 
Some people cannot by any mcnns bo got to underK 
tiie Snt book of Kiictid ; but the truths of uathcinUics 
»re DO leas necessary (uid bindini; on the great mass of 
mankind. Some there an; who cannot feel the dtffere 
between the Sonata Appaattonala and Cherry Ripe; 
between a gravestone-cutter's cherub and the ApOllo 1 
videre ; but the cauoas of art are none the leas scknoin 
edged. Whih some there may be who, devoid of tymff^ 
thy, are incapable of a sense of duty ; but neither doi 
their existence affect the foundations of morality, 
pathological' deviations from true manhood are merely ti 
halt, tbe Ume, and the bliml of the world of consciooaoeM]! 
and the anatomist of the mind leaven them aside, i 
anatomist of the body would ignore abnormal 6pecimeBB,J 

And oi there are Pascals and Mozarta, Newtons a 
Raffaelles, in whom the innate faculty for scienco or t 
seems to need but a touch to spring into full vigour, and 
through whom the homaa race obtains new possibilities 
of knowledge and new conceptions of beauty ; so there 
have been men of moral genius, to whom we owe ideals of 
duty and visions of moral perfection, which ordinary toao- 
kind could never have attained ; though, happily for them, 
they can feel the beauty of & vision, which lay beyond the 
rtMch of their dull imaginations, and count life well spent 
in shaping some faint image of it in the actual world. 
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